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Any post-war plans should take into 
account the importance of sound 
economical insurance. Mill Mutual 
policyholders enjoy maximum pro- 


tection — at substantial savings. 

















THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance OT eRe ee Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................206- Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co................Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.....................Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co..............Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...............Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................0006- Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................Lansing, Mich. 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co...................Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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BETTER BRAKES FIRST by 
TO MAKE YOUR CAR LAST Ey 


a 


hens 


merica! 


We Face a Serious Wartime Crisis 


Sure! This is a scare head. But it is high 
time to be scared...time for action. 


Do you know that every day 4,000 cars 
are going off the road? At that rate, in two 
years the nation’s automotive transporta- 
tion problems will fail to meet our needs. 

Oh, but you think you will have a new 
car long before that time? 

Well, think again. The 


evidence is all against you. 


f* 


Every competent author- 
ity agrees that your pres- 
ent car must last for the 
duration of the war and 
at least another two or 
three years. 





But your car will last, 
you hope. It will be the other fellow who 
will have to walk. Perhaps. It may all 
depend on how well your brakes operate. 

That is why the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, supported by one 
hundred national organizations, is taking 
action to help save your car. 


To meet the wartime transportation 


5S-Way 
PROTECTION FOR YOU 
© 1. To Save Your Car 
e 2. To Protect Your Life 
e 3. To Back the War Effort 


emergency, a nationwide brake-check 
program will start April 15 and continue 
until June 1. 


Your cooperation during that period 
will be one of the most important contri- 
butions you can make to earlier victory. 


Police officers from coast to coast—from 

Canada to the Rio Grande 
7 —will act in your behalf 
during this car conserva- 
tion program. 


They will safeguard you 
and your car by checking 
the brakes of all passenger 
cars involved (1) in acci- 
dents, (2) in moving traffic 





J 


violations and (3) cars op- 
erated in a manner indicating faulty brakes. 


You can do your share. Have your brakes 


checked at once and repaired if necessary. 
Have your car checked regularly. 


During three years of war you have ral- 
lied to every appeal to your patriotism. 

The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police knows that you will not fail NOW. 


Contributed in the Interest of Safer Driving by 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOTIVE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


919 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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DISASTER THREATENS IN ALABAMA 


PPLYING business methods to 

a business proposition the 

School , 3oard of Jefferson 
County, Alabama, which includes the 
city of Birmingham, recently placed 
the fire and extended coverage insur- 
ance on the properties under its con- 
trol with two well known mutual fire 
surance companies. One of these 
has been in business for 117 years 
and the other has served the Ameri- 
can public for 69 years. Both have 
consistently returned their savings 
each year to their policyholders. 

However pleasing this exhibition 
of good business judgement on the 
part of the School Board must have 
been to the tax payers of Jefferson 
County, it obviously did not please 
the members of the Alabama Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, which is 
an organization of gentlemen who 
have rationalized themselves into be- 
lieving that the stock insurance they 
have to sell is the only form of cov- 
erage fit to be considered by public 
officials. Of course, too, there was 
the loss of a commission which might 
otherwise have gone to some member 
of their select group. The ink was 
not dry on the policies before the 
members of the little band began to 
cry aloud and protest that they had 
been the victims of a grave injustice. 
The members of the school board, so 
they said, had not the right to pur- 
chase insurance from mutual compan- 
ies, any opinion of the Board’s legal 
adviser to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. So they decided to do something 
ahout it—and that something was to 
hire a lawyer. 

We do not, of course, know much 
about the financial affairs of the Ala- 
bama Association nor do we know 
what lawyer was engaged, or how 
much he charged. It is apparent 
from the record, however, that his 
task was to convince the Attorney 
General of Alabama that the Board 
had exceeded its authority in pur- 
chasing insurance from mutual com- 
panies and that he devoted some con- 
siderable time to investigation and the 
preparation of a brief. There is also 
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some evidence that he charged for 
his services, for now comes the pres- 
ident of the agent’s association with 
a letter addressed to its membership 
soliciting contributions to defray that 
item of expense. The letter makes 
interesting reading and here it is: the 
italics being ours: 

“\Ve have incurred some legal ex- 
pense which we would like to defray 
by means other than drawing directly 
upon the general funds of the Asso- 
ciation, in view of the advisability of 
conserving the latter. Therefore we 
are asking for contributions of $5.00 
each from members, and we hope that 
you will be among those to respond. 

“The service to be paid for is the 
preparation of a brief handed to the 
Attorney General on the subject of 
the purchase of mutual insurance by 
county boards of education, in a case 
from Jefferson County on which the 
Attorney General was asked by others 
to rule. We hope that the Attorney 
General will see matters our way, 
because it would prevent a very dis- 
astrous program from sweeping the 
State. 

“The case made in our brief is 
the strongest we ever have seen. 
Ixhaustive investigation, requiring 
weeks, was carried out, and a formid- 
able list of decisions was read. Quo- 
tations from them give the case an 
approach that compels us to believe 
that we have broken down the most 
serious resistance. [very local agent 
in Alabama will benefit from a favor- 
able ruling. 

“Please make your check payable 
to Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents and mail to the Central 
Office.” 

We hope the agents may make their 
contributions and then read the long 
list of statutes granting and court 
decisions upholding the right of pub- 
lic bodies to insure in mutual com- 
panies. Then we might ask to whom 
would a program of sound business 
sense, as displayed by the Jefferson 
County School Board prove disas- 
trous; although we know the answer. 
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Insurance As Commerce 


*By E. W. SAWYER 


ATTORNEY, NATIONAL Bureau or CAsuALTY AND 
Surety UNDERWRITERS 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago the 

Supreme Court of the United 

States decided that insurance 
was not commerce and many times 
thereafter reiterated that view. Be- 
cause insurance was not commerce, 
it could not be interstate commerce 
and, therefore, the federal govern- 
ment had no power to regulate it. 
Regulation was exclusively a state 
function. 

Relying upon this frequently reit- 
erated view, the states created a sys- 
tem of state regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance. During these 
seventy-five years each state estab- 
lished an insurance department and, 
with due regard to social and econom- 
ic conditions within its borders, con- 
ferred upon its administering officer 
such power of regulation as it deemed 
necessary to protect its citizens. Be- 
cause of wide divergence among 
states in economic conditions, the de- 
gree of regulation varied; but regu- 
latory power in each state could be 
changed at any time better to meet 
the needs of the people because reg- 
ulation was exclusively within the 
power of state legislatures 

On June 5, 1944, the Supreme 
Court reversed its oft-repeated pro- 
nouncement and held that insurance 
is commerce. This decision, made by 
a minority of the Court, by chance a 
majority of the Justices taking part, 
wrought havoc with the system of 
state regulation developed during the 
past seventy-five years. Henceforth 
insurance would not be within the 
exclusive control of the states. In 
so far as it was interstate in nature 
and in so far as it affected commerce 
among the states, it would be subject 
to federal law and federal power. 
All of the earlier decisions of the 
Supreme Court, all of the decisions 
of state courts and all state statutes 
relating to regulation of insurance, 
in so far as they rested upon the as- 
sumption that insurance is not com- 
merce, would thereafter be of no 
value, of little value or of doubtful 
validity. In short, we must begin 
anew. And in building a new system 
of insurance regulation we have no 
basis on which to work except such 
analogies as exist between insurance 
and other types of interstate com- 
merce. 

To grasp fully what change in the 
status of insurance means we have 


*An address before American Management As- 
sociation, New York City, March 21, 1945. 


to recall some of the lessons of our 
school days. We were taught that 
the American philosophy of govern- 
ment departed from that of England. 
We believed that sovereignty rests in 
the people and not in the government. 
Consequently, in the American phil- 
osophy no government, state or fed- 
eral, has any power not conferred 
upon it by the people. In our state 
constitutions powers have been con- 
ferred upon state governments in 
general terms, and this was true of 
the states in existence at the adoption 
of our federal Constitution. Since 
prior to adoption of the Constitution 
state legislatures have had _ broad, 
general legislative powers. 

We were taught that the federal 
government was created to deal with 
matters which experience had shown 
could not be dealt with effectively and 
expeditiously by the states; that it 
was a government with limited pow- 
ers; that it had only the powers enu- 
merated in the Constitution and pow- 
ers implied therefrom; and that all 
powers not conferred upon the fed- 
eral government by the Constitution 
or prohibited by it to the states were 
reserved respectively to the states or 
to the people. 

As a result of creation of the fed- 
eral government general legislative 
powers, within a state constitution, 


remained in the state, unaffected by 
the federal Constitution except with 
respect to specific powers relinquished 
by the states to the federal govern- 
ment and with respect to matters pro- 
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The Supreme Court of the United 


hibited to the states by the terms of 
the Constitution. Congress had au- 
thority to legislate only with respect 
to the specific powers conferred up- 
on the national government by the 
Constitution. 

We were also taught that because 
the Constitution was the supreme law 
of the land, an act of Congress in 
connection with an enumerated power 
superseded state legislation in conflict 
therewith. However, the mere dele- 
gation of a power to the national gov- 
ernment did not ipso facto destroy 
the power of the states to legislate 
with respect to the subject matter. 
Until the delegated power had been 
exercised by Congress the states were 
free to legislate, within limits, with 
respect thereto. 

One of the powers conferred upon 
the federal government was that of 
regulating commerce among the sev- 
eral states. The location of this 
power in the federal government was 
fixed by the Constitution. The power 
of the federal government with re- 
spect to interstate commerce is, there- 
fore, not only supreme but perma- 
nent. Only a change in the Consti- 
tution can alter the location of the 
power. Congress can regulate in the 
exercise of this power, but it cannot 
change the location of it or in any de- 
gree enlarge the powers of the states 
with respect to it. In other words, it 
is beyond the power of Congress to 
confer upon the states any of its pow- 
ers to regulate interstate commerce. 

One power not conferred upon the 
federal government was the police 
power. States, having retained po- 
lice power, may use it in any way 
uot inconsistent with the division of 
powers between federal and _ state 
governments. By police power is 
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meant: the right to legislate for the 
safety, health and welfare of the 
people. 

We have, then, two governments 
within the same territory, each hav- 
ing powers relating to regulation of 
commerce. These governments are 
not alien to each other. Proper reg- 
ulation of commerce is a purpose 
common to both. There should be 
cooperative effort by state and na- 
tional governments to accomplish this 
common purpose in a manner in 
which neither could accomplish it 
without the aid of the other. Noth- 
ing in the Constitution prohibits co- 
operation to that end. 

Keeping this division of power in 
mind, let us consider how this dual 
control over commerce has been ex- 
ercised. Because delegation to the 
federal government of power to reg- 
ulate commerce did not deny power 
in the states with respect thereto, it 
was left largely to the Supreme Court 
to define the respective spheres of 
control. The Court has never estab- 
lished fixed rules to govern all cir- 
cumstances and, consequently, gen- 
eral rules must be based upon many 
decisions which in some instances are 
difficult to reconcile. 

As early as 1851 the Court recog- 
nized that there are two classes of 
regulation of interstate commerce: 
(1) Regulation local in character and 
(2) regulation national in character. 
Regulation local in character could 
be made effective by state action. 
Regulation national in character re- 
quired uniform treatment throughout 
the country and to be effective needed 
Congressional action. 

In matters of local concern the Su- 
preme Court has consistently upheld 
state laws, enacted in the exercise of 
police power, the effect of which was 
to regulate interstate commerce pro- 
vided such statutes did not (1) con- 
travene existing federal law and (2) 
unduly burden transactions among 
the states. In fact the exercise of 
police power by a state has the sup- 
port of a presumption that it is in 
the public interest and will be stricken 
down by the Supreme Court only 
when clearly in violation of the Con- 
stitution. 

In a field of regulation which re- 
quires national uniformity, the situa- 
tion is more complex. Because reg- 
ulation national in character was pe- 
culiarly a function of Congress a 
principle developed that the failure 
of Congress to regulate a matter of 
national character indicated its will 
that there should be no regulation and 
that, consequently, regulation by the 
states, except in matters of local con- 
cern, was improper. For example, 
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when a state attempted to prohibit 
carriers from transporting intoxicat- 
ing liquors within its borders, the Su- 
preme Court declared the state law 
invalid because interstate commerce 
in liquor was national in character 
and required uniform regulation. The 
failure of Congress to regulate it was 
an implied will that it should not be 
regulated. But the will of Congress 
implied from its silence can be re- 
butted by its action, and subjects of 
national character, although beyond 
the power of a state to regulate, may 
he placed within the state’s power by 
Congressional action. 

There have been many instances of 
the granting by Congress of its per- 
mission for states to regulate com- 
merce and of the placing within the 
regulatory power of states subjects 
of national character. An example 
will make clear the manner in which 
this principle is used. A state which 
had a prohibition law could not ef- 
fectively regulate commerce in intox- 
icating liquor within its borders be- 
cause liquor shipped into the state, 
so long as it remained in the original 
package, was in interstate commerce 
and beyond state power. Congress 
enacted a law which placed liquor 
within the power of the state by di- 
vesting it of its interstate character 
upon arrival. This act of Congress 
was upheld by the Supreme Court as 
proper exercise by Congress of its 
power to regulate commerce. It was 
not a delegation of Congressional 
power to the state because the state 
law became applicable only by virtue 
of the action by Congress. It was 
not exercise by the state of delegated 
power because the state law was valid 
independently of Congressional ac- 
tion with respect to commerce in 
liquor not interstate in character. The 
only effect of Congressional action 
was to divest liquor of its interstate 
character. 

This principle has been applied not 
only to interstate commerce but to 
taxation of interstate commerce and 
to the exercise of power over federal 
territory. It has also been freely used 
in connection with various types of 
social legislation and other types of 
legislation in the general public wel- 
fare. This principle is frequently 
called “Congressional permission.” 

In connection with the use of the 
principle of Congressional permission 
Congress has often gone a step far- 
ther and actually implemented state 
law in order to accomplish the ends 
attempted by states under their po- 
lice power. This principle is fre- 
quently called “Congressional collab- 
oration.” It is accomplished by a 
Congressional act which forbids vi- 
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olation of or compels compliance with 
a state law. For example, one of 
the Congressional acts which brought 
this principle before the Supreme 
Court was the Ashurst-Summers Act 
of 1935 which prohibited the trans- 
portation of convict-made goods into 
states in violation of state laws. In 
upholding the validity of the Con- 
gressional act, Chief Justice Hughes, 
after reviewing the principles of 
“permission” and “collaboration,” 
summed up the powers of Congress 
in these words: 

“The pertinent point is that where the 
subject of commerce is one as to which 
the power of the State may constitution- 
ally be exerted by restriction or prohibi- 
tion in order to prevent harmful conse- 
quences, the Congress may, if it sees fit, 
put forth its power to regulate interstate 
commerce so as to prevent that com- 
merce from being used to impede the 
carrying out of the state policy.” 


One cannot review the decisions of 
the Supreme Court upholding the use 
by Congress of the principles of “per- 
mission” and “collaboration” without 
being impressed with the general 
trend toward recognition of the need 
for mutual aid by the states and Con- 
gress to establish proper regulation 
of interstate commerce to protect the 
public. The public is made up of 
persons who are citizens both of a 
state and of the nation, and the pow- 
ers of the state and the nation should 
be used to implement and supplement 
cach other to accomplish what can- 
not be accomplished by either alone. 

The immediate effects of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court holding 
that insurance is commerce were (1) 
to subject insurance to existing fed- 
eral laws regulating interstate com- 
merce, (2) to subject insurance to 
such federal laws as Congress might 
thereafter see fit to enact and (3) to 
throw into the realm of doubt every 
state regulatory and tax law. 

There were no federal laws specifi- 
cally applicable to insurance. There 
were, however, several federal laws 
which were generally applicable, such 
as the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Robinson-Patman Anti-Discrim- 
ination Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Merchant Marine Act. 

With respect to insurance rates the 
federal statute which causes most 
concern is the Sherman Act, fre- 
quently called the “federal anti-trust 
law.” This statute prohibits, among 
other practices, collaboration in price- 
fixing. In its application to prices 
of other commodities the Supreme 
Court has said that whether the pur- 
pose of collaboration is in the public 
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interest or against public interest is 
immaterial. 

Combining the experience of sev- 
eral insurance carriers is essential in 
some kinds of insurance rate-making. 
Insurance is an industry which can- 
not determine the cost of its product 
before the product is sold. The ex- 
pense of doing business can be esti- 
mated as in other industries, but the 
cost Of the product, determined by the 
losses which occur, can be fixed only 
at a later date when losses have been 
established. Insurance rates are made 
upon the assumption that the future 


will, within reasonable limits, repeat 
the past. The broader the record of 
past performance, the greater be- 


comes the degree of accuracy of prog- 
The average insurance com- 
does not have a sufficient vol- 


HOSI1s. 


pany 


ume of business to render its own 
experience a safe guide for the fu- 
ture. Hence, it is usually necessary 


that the experience of a number of 
insurers be combined in making rates. 
In fact, the statutes of many states 
require such collaboration. 

The Sherman Act has never been 
held applicable to the practice of 
combining insurance experience for 
rate-making purposes. However, the 
views of the government on that point 
seem clear. The Supreme Court has 
held that the Sherman Act does not 
apply to action by a state or action 
by a state officer pursuant to statutory 
authorization. The government sug- 
gested that rates approved by a state 
pig? under a state statute empower- 

ng him to approve, would not vio- 
red the Sherman law even though 
the rates were based upon cooperative 
action. Although lawyers differ in 
their views of the soundness of this 
conclusion, it is generally agreed that 
state approval of this kind offers a 
reasonable protection against charges 
of violation of the Sherman Act in- 
dependently of help from Congress. 

For many years the standards for 
approval of rates in the public inter- 
est have required that rates be ade- 
quate to protect solvency of insurers, 
reasonable for the public to pay and 
not unfairly discriminatory in their 
application. It would seem that reg- 
ulation of rates by a state to require 
that these standards be met, is a 
proper exercise of police power in a 
matter of local concern, and clearly 
within the constitutional power of 
states. 

But not all state regulatory laws 
are so clearly concerned with regula- 
tion of a local nature. If such stat- 
utes attempt to regulate phases of a 
national character, they encounter the 
rule of Congressional “silence” and 
may be invalid. State tax laws may 
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not discriminate against interstate 
commerce and neither may they ap- 
ply to certain phases of Hence 
the necessity for a thorough examina- 
tion of all state regulatory and tax 
statutes. 

Because Congress has no power to 
increase the authority of the states, 
all state legislation must be based up- 
on careful recognition of the constitu- 
tional power of the states with respect 
to interstate commerce. Such regula- 
tory laws should be confined to regu- 
iation local in character and must not 
unduly burden transactions between 
states. Tax laws must not discrim- 
inate against interstate commerce and 
should not be based upon the privi- 
lege of doing business within the 
states. In short, all state laws should 
be confined to the exercise of powers 
which are clearly constitutional pow- 
ers of the states. Only specific ac- 
tion of Congress can supersede state 
regulatory laws which observe this 
principle. 

It was earlier pointed out that Con- 
gress can use its power over inter- 
state commerce to aid state regula- 
tion. In an Act signed by the Presi- 
dent on March 10, Congress took 
such action. The Act provides: 

1, That continued regulation of insur- 
ance by the states is in the public in- 
terest and that silence on the part of 
Congress shall not be construed to 
bar the states from regulation or tax- 
ation of the insurance business. This 
is a rebuttal of the “silence” doctrine 
and permits states to regulate and tax 
phases of insurance which otherwise 


would be an invalid exercise of state 
authority. 

That the business of 
every 
be subject to the 


bho 


insurance, and 
person engaged therein, shall 
laws of the several 


3. Until January 1, 


gressional permission” 


states which relate to the regulation 
or taxation of such business. This :s 
the use by Congress of the principles 
of “Congressional permission” and 
“Congressional collaboration.” 

1948 the Shermai 
Act, the Clayton Act, the Federal! 
Trade Commission Act and the Rob- 
inson- Patman Anti - Discrimination 
Act shall not apply to insurance. 


4. That nothing in the Act shall render 


the Sherman Act inapplicable to boy- 
cott, coercion or intimidation. 


5. That nothing in the Act prevents the 


application to insurance of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Fair 
Labor Standard Act or the Merchant 
Marine Act. 


6. That no act of Congress shall be con- 


strued to invalidate, impair or super- 
sede any law enacted by any state 
for the purpose of regulating insur- 
ance, or which imposes a fee or tax 
upon insurance, unless such act spe- 
cifically relates to insurance; provided, 
that after January 1, 1948 the Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act shall 
be applicable to the business of in- 
surance “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law.” 
The tenor of this Act is aid to the 
states in their regulation of insurance. 
Congress has rebutted the “silence” 
rule, has used the principles of “Con- 
and “Congres- 
sional collaboration” to their full ex- 
tent to implement state laws, has 
declared that no acts of Congress are 
to invalidate, impair or supersede 
state regulatory or tax laws unless 
such acts specifically relate to insur- 
ance, and has given the states until 
January 1, 1948 to enact necessary 
1egulatory laws. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a Congressional Act stronger in 
its stated purpose to aid the states 
in effective regulation. It would seem 
that Congress has exerted its full 
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Within these stately walls the intent of our law makers is discussed and determined 
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power. over interstate commerce to 
make state regulation function. 

3ut it should be noted that upon 
expiration of the moratorium on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act again become appli- 
cable to the business of insurance “to 
the extent that. such business is not 
regulated by state law.” 


The interpretation of this language 
is causing some disagreement. The 
debate in the Senate indicated differ- 
ence in views. The President’s state- 
ment at the time of his signature, 
which can be assumed to state the 
government view, and public state- 
ments of others who have been most 
active in connection with this legisla- 
tion, interpret the language as mean- 
ing that “regulated’’ means affirma- 
tive approval by a state. If that in- 
terpretation is accepted, and it must 
be accepted until the Supreme Court 
has construed it otherwise, there are 
three situations in which there would 
be no state regulation: (1) when a 
state has taken no action, (2) when 
a state has exceeded its constitutional 
authority and has, therefore, enacted 
an invalid law and (3) when state 
regulation is. purely permissive and, 
therefore, not regulation in fact. 


It is my personal view that the Su- 
preme Court might well say that in 
an Act so obviously designed to help 
states regulate, the word “regulated” 
means merely the expression by a 
state of its own public policy; and 
that if it is the expressed public pol- 
icy of a state that certain phases of 
insurance be regulated strictly, others 
be regulated loosely and still others 
be not regulated at all, that state has 
regulated the business of insurance. 

3ut it must be remembered that, 
strong as the Congressional Act is 
in helping the states, it cannot au- 
thorize states to exceed their consti- 
tutional powers. Hence, the impor- 
tance of drafting state laws with a 
proper balance of power in mind. 

The principal activity in state leg- 
islation at the current sessions of 
state legislatures has been directed at 
correction of state tax laws to meet 
the new conditions and at the enact- 
ment of legislation for regulation of 
casualty insurance rates. A casualty 
and surety rating bill was prepared 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and the Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies. 
This bill was made available for use 
in all states in which legislation was 
being planned. It has been enacted 
in a few states and, before legisla- 
tures adjourn, will perhaps have been 
enacted in ten states in all. 
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The bill is a careful balancing of 
state and federal power in accordance 
with the principles I have discussed. 
Furthermore, it recognizes the neces- 
sity in administration of a high de- 
gree of national uniformity in rating 
plans and practices, and provides full 
flexibility for that result through in- 
telligent administration. So far as 
I know the casualty and surety rating 
bill is the only bill prepared by any 
branch of the insurance industry. 

There always has been and prob- 
ably always will be difference of 
opinion over the relative merits of 
state regulation and federal regula- 
tion of insurance. Majority opinion 
in the industry has favored state reg- 
ulation. My personal view has al- 
ways been that strong reasons can be 
urged to support either position. Two 
reasons have kept me inclined toward 
state regulation : 

First, insurance is so integral a 
part of our economy that its regula- 
tion must closely follow the economy 
of the locality in which insurance is 
written. Economic conditions vary 
so greatly among the several states 
that no common program for regula- 
tion is feasible. Insurance in a state 
must be regulated to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of that state, and such 
regulation can be much more effec- 
tively accomplished in the public in- 
terest by an administrator whose 
whole concern is his own state. Fed- 
eral regulation would inevitably be 
under pressure toward uniformity; 
and in so far as it yielded to that 
pressure, differences in local condi- 
tions would be neglected. 

Second, leaving regulation to state 
administrators means a decentraliza- 
tion of judgment. Changes in insur- 
ance can be accomplished only by 
sound argument. Many administra- 
tors must be convinced. If the exer- 
cise of judgment is centralized there 
is a point of leverage where pressure 
groups can work their will by concen- 
trated attack. Insurance is too im- 
portant a part of our country’s econ- 
emy to be subjected to pressure 
groups. 

Whatever our views may be, Con- 
gressional action has cut a pattern for 
state regulation. The pattern is not 
a bad one. With this pattern an ef- 
fective state regulation can be estab- 
lished. Creation of proper regula- 
tion is tossed ‘into the laps of the 
states and of the insurance industry. 
If the challenge is accepted and met 
by the states and by the industry state 
regulation can continue. If the chal- 
lenge is not met Congress can and 
will act. What must be done to estab- 
lish a workable system of state reg- 
ulation ? 
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First, all concerned, state admin- 
istrators and insurance executives, 
must recognize fully the legal aspects 
of federal and state regulation of in- 
terstate commerce. State laws must 
be limited to proper exercise of con- 
stitutional state authority. Other- 
wise, state laws cannot stand. Sec- 
ond, state administrators must recog- 
nize fully the need of the insurance 
business for a high degree of uni- 
formity in rating plans and practices 
and in coverage and policy forms. 
Otherwise, the business may be 
forced to seek federal regulation in - 
order to function. Third, state leg- 
islatures must recognize fully the 
need for adequate state administra- 
tion and must provide the necessary 
funds adequately to staff state insur- 
ance departments with competent 
personnel to dispatch additional work. 

e @ ® 


The principles of the casualty and 
surety rating bill are satisfactory 
principles for state regulation of all 
branches of insurance. Details to 
make those principles applicable to 
other kinds of insurance differ. How- 
ever, if the casualty and surety rat- 
ing bill is enacted in enough states to 
test it, a joint program based upon 
this experience could be ready for 
adoption prior to the expiration of 
the moratorium on January 1, 1948. 

setween the current and succeed- 
ing sessions of state legislatures a 
staggering amount of work remains 
to be done. Perhaps the greatest task 
is to bring together in full coopera- 
tion toward a common goal state ad- 
ministrators and the executives of all 
branches of the insurance industry. 
That is essentially an educational 
program. I am fearful that we have 
in all branches of the industry a few 
executives who still think these things 
cannot happen to insurance. If there 
are such they must understand that 
these things can be done to them and 
have been done. ; 

[n states there is a natural tendency 
toward individuality, a perfectly jus- 
tifiable attitude under the old rules. 
But under the new rules, individuality 
must not be carried to the point 
where it prevents a high degree of 
uniformity in the functioning of in- 
surance. This again is largely an ed- 
ucational matter. State administra- 
tors must teach themselves to keep 
constantly in mind all of the federal 
aspects of state regulation. 

If state administrators and com- 
pany executives will work together 
with a full knowledge of the new 
rules and of the national needs of in- 
surance in operation, and with no 
reservations with respect to the result 

(Continued on page 22) 
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An Inch Saves a Life 


By WILLIAM H. RODDA 


NE inch blocks of wood are 

the amazingly simple gadgets 

which promise to save many 
lives this Spring. Unsafe brakes on 
automobiles are responsible for thou- 
sands of deaths and injuries every 
year in motor vehicle accidents. Un- 
fortunately, the task of testing auto- 
mobile brakes has required compli- 
cated equipment and specially trained 
personnel. 

Because it is impossible to make 
complete brake tests on the road, po- 
lice departments and safety directors 
have searched for a device which 
might be used to weed out cars whose 
brakes are obviously inadequate to 
stop in an emergency. 

The researchers discovered that if 
brakes are to be of any value, they 
must take effect by the time the brake 
pedal is within one inch of the floor 
board. Tests were made on dozens 
of models in order to make sure that 
the last inch of travel in the brake 
pedal is not sufficient for effective 
braking. 

The next step was to find a simple 
ineans of determining whether the 
brakes take effect before the brake 
pedal comes within an inch of the 
floor board. It is clear to any driver 
when his brakes begin to take effect. 
There is a definite resistance to pres- 
sure on the pedal. The answer was 
so obvious that it was almost startling 
in its simplicity. A block of wood 
one inch thick would serve as a meas- 
ure of brake pedal travel. This is 
not the equivalent of a standard brake 
test but it does show up the worst 
cases of poor brakes. 

During the Spring of 1944 the 
Michigan State Safety Commission 
and the Michigan State Police made a 
thorough test of the wooden block as 
a safety check. The state-wide pro- 
gram was launched in April in order 
to catch the upswing of Spring traffic 
and carried through two months. 

Contrary to the general opinion, 
automobile travel in Michigan was 
very little less than that of previous 
years. War plant activity in the state 
had kept automobile travel in 1944 to 
within 1% of that in 1943. 

Pedestrian movement undoubtedly 
increased, due to population increases, 
and the Detroit street railway passen- 
ger index increased 2% over the 1943 
figure. Nation-wide pedestrian deaths 
in other states (excluding Michigan) 
increased 3% in 1944 over the 1943 
figure. 


Contrasted with the general trend 
in motor vehicle and pedestrian acci- 
dents is the sharp reduction in the 
State of Michigan, which authorities 
attribute almost entirely to the brake 
check made with the one inch block 
of wood. In the nine months from 
April 1 through December 31 there 
were only 263 pedestrian deaths in 
the state as compared with 357 in 
1943. This is a saving of 94 pedes- 
trian lives. 

During May, June and July, when 
the check program was fully effective, 
there were 122 deaths from motor 
vehicle accidents in 1944 as con- 
trasted to 149 in 1943. The reduction 
of 27 lives lost is here again attrib- 
uted largely to the brake checking 
program. 

As spring weather again improves 
highway conditions and automobile 
drivers are putting their cars on the 
roads as much as gasoline restrictions 
will permit, the police of the entire 
nation are launching a nation-wide 
movement to improve automobile 
brakes. This will extend from April 
15 to June 1. 

The brake check program is under 
the sponsorship of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and 
is being supported by many of the 
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nation’s outstanding traffic and safety 
organizations. 

The plan for checking auto brakes 
is different from most previous cam- 
paigns in that there will be no gen- 
eral stopping of motorists on the 
road. The brake check will be made 
only when a motorist is halted for 
some other violation. For instance, 
if a motorist is stopped for going 
through a red light, the police officer 
will make the brake check. From his 
pocket the policeman will pull a small 
one inch block of wood. This will be 
placed under the brake pedal, and the 
pedal pushed down to see whether the 
brakes take effect before the block of 
wood is reached. If the brakes ap- 
pear to be inadequate as a result of 
the check, the motorist is instructed 
to have a full test of the brakes made 
and secure the necessary repairs. 

Many police departments are put- 
ting in a follow-up system so that 
motorists will not be permitted to for- 
get that their brakes are inadequate. 
The cooperation of the courts has 
been secured in many jurisdictions, 
and failure to pass the brake check is 
being accepted by traffic court judges 
in some places as prima facie evidence 
of driving with inadequate brakes. 

In many cities and towns checking 
of brakes will be conducted purely 
for its moral effect, without any at- 
tempt to use legal pressure. The ef- 
fectiveness of the program from this 
standpoint is attested by the Michigan 

(Continued on page 23) 


Just as the chain is as strong as its weakest link, so is the automobile to be 
judged by the efficiency of its brakes 
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“Provisional Insurance 
Loss Adjustments” 


*By GORDON DAVIS 


Loss ResearcuH Division, FEDERATION OF 
Mutvat Fire Insurance CoMPANIES 


ANY local agents sell an as- 
sured provisional insurance 
by convincing the buyer 

that this type of coverage is a panacea 
for all of the assured’s insurance ail- 
ments. Certainly, business men are 
not only interested in, but want, 
their values fully protected and, 
when an agent can offer this type 
of protection and implies that all 
one has to do in order to insure 
the full value of the property at all 
times is to report values once a 
month, there seems but little left to 
do except pay the premium. It all 
sounds very simple, but the conscien- 
tious local agent who is sincerely in- 
terested in giving his policyholder full 
protection and at the same time in- 
crease not only the premiums for his 
company but his own commissions, 
does not so lightly explain the report- 
ing form of insurance to his pros- 
pective client. This form of insur- 
ance often presents difficulties in con- 
nection with loss adjustments and it 
has been our observation that a con- 
siderable proportion of the difficulties 
which are encountered result in’ either 
the assured criticizing the local agent 
and losing confidence in that individ- 
ual’s knowledge or ability, or losing 
just enough confidence to make fu- 
ture dealings most difficult. Many of 
these misunderstandings can, and 
should be eliminated. 


Invariably, when a misunderstand- 
ing arises insofar as this form of in- 
surance is concerned, it is because of 
the operation of the Full Reporting 
Clause. 

We left the adjuster analyzing the 
coverage and establishing the amount 
of insurance in force. Assuming that 
he has been assigned to a department 
store loss, let’s follow him step by 
step as he takes up the adjustment. 
Iie has before him a copy of the 
statement of values as of the date of 
loss as well as a statement of the last 
reported values. As he moves for- 
ward he checks out several depart- 
ments which he finds to be in order 
and, with the assured, agrees upon an 
equitable measure of loss. Then he 
comes to the Will Call Department. 
In questioning the assured, the ad- 
juster finds that when a garment is 





_*The second and final installment of the ar- 
ticle appearing in the March issue of the Journal. 


suld under the deferred payment plan, 
the garment theoretically passes out 
of the stock in the form of a sale. 
Actually, the physical garment re- 
mains in the Will Call until it is fully 
paid for. This classification of mer- 
chandise has been destroyed and a 
claim is being presented in the amount 
of, for example, $1,200. The adjuster 
recognizes that the Will Call Depart- 
ment had not been considered in the 
monthly report of values, and now 
that a loss has occurred the assured 
realizes for the first time that he has 
lost the full value in that department 
for, although he may have received 
a substantial down payment, he must 
now either reimburse the retail pur- 
chaser the amount of the deposit or 
replace the garment. 

Next, appearing as a claim is a sub- 
stantial figure representing the value 
of the repair department. In talking 
to the assured, the adjuster learns 
that never has the repair department 
been considered in an inventory or a 
statement of values. To the policy- 
holder it was an expense department 
and not until the department was 
damaged did the assured ever con- 
sider the real value that was there. 
For example, at the end of this hy- 
pothetical fire, there were three fur 
coats in the store for minor repairs. 
These coats belonged to customers— 
merchandise held in trust. Other 
items considered as expense and 
therefore seldom inventoried, are 
found under the heading of supplies 
such as stationery, order books, wrap- 
ping paper, containers and, yes, even 
string. In many retail stores it is not 
unusual for these items to amount to 
several thousand dollars. 


Checking on down the schedule of 
loss, our adjuster encounters a claim 
of $900 for dress patterns which have 
been totally destroyed. The assured 
is asked for invoices to support the 
value and loss and the adjuster notes 
that the invoices refer to a contract, 
so the contract is called for. Upon 
reading the contract it is established 
that the patterns are on consignment. 
Examination of the physical inven- 
tory discloses that it has been the 
custom of the assured not to include 
consigned merchandise in his inven- 
tory. He keeps a record of consigned 
merchandise and periodically makes 
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a report, together with a remittance, 
to the consignee for that portion of 
the stock which he has been able to 
sell. 

When the entire claim has been 
checked and the loss established by 
mutual agreement the adjuster sits 
down with the assured to sum up the 
liability under the policy contract. 
The total value as of the date of loss 
is not in dispute, the amount of loss 
is considered equitable by the assured 
and the adjuster, but under the Full 
Reporting Clause it has been estab- 
lished that on the date of the last re- 
port the assured had under reported 
his values. He had completely over- 
looked that his method of bookkeep- 
iig eliminated entirely the Will Call 
Department, goods held in trust or 
on consignment, and his policy of 
considering the repair department, 
supplies, et cetera, as expense caused 
them to leave it out of his inventory. 
The adjuster then proceeds to explain 
as diplomatically as possible that by 
reason of these oversights the assured 
will be penalized in direct proportion 
to the unreported values. A few years 
ago we heard a radio comedian start 
on its road to popularity the expres- 
sion, “Why didn’t someone tell me 
these things?’ The expression may 
have been new to the radio audience 
but certainly adjusters have heard it 
uttered much more feelingly by as- 
sureds many times before, and about 
the only reply left to the adjuster is, 
“That's what I keep telling them 
down at the office!” 

Today merchants are faced with 
two serious problems, namely, getting 
delivery on merchandise ordered and 
advance in prices. Provisional insur- 
ance can offer no assistance to the 
former but can give definite relief to 
the latter problem in case of loss. 
Price indexes are on the increase be- 
cause of priorities and price control. 
This condition coupled with the fact 
that fire insurance,companies are on 
the eve of making reporting forms 
available to an increasing number of 
risks by offering this type of protec- 
tion to single location risks both man- 
ufacturing and mercantile makes it 
imperative that the local agent fully 
understand the potentialities of this 
form of insurance. It can be truth- 
fully stated that to purchase this form 
of coverage is thrifty buying because 
the assured is not paying for unnec- 
essary protection and if he intelli- 
gently and honestly reports his val- 
ues, his fluctuations either as to. 
quantity or price will be covered. 
However, it takes foresight to avail 
oneself of this protection or rather, 
in our opinion, it requires the fore- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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AERODYNAMIC ENGINEER- 
ING IS NOT ENOUGH 


NE day last September the 

control tower at the Cleve- 

land airport snapped into ac- 
tion when a small plane barged into 
the midst of heavy air traffic and at- 
tempted to land without permission. 
An airliner and an Army advanced 
trainer had just landed and two Army 
P-40 fighters were approaching the 
runway at high speed. The small 
plane, without radio and _ without 
waiting for a green light from the 
control tower, cut in ahead of the 


P-40's. Only the vigilance of the 
towerman prevented the speeding 
pursuit planes from cutting right 


through the slow light plane which 
the fighter pilots could not see below 
them. Crackling radio warnings to 
the P-40’s sent them zooming upward 
to go around again. One of them 
was so close, its propeller blast 
caught the light plane as it landed 
ind sent it cartwheeling. 

The light plane pilot was grossly 
negligent in entering the traffic pat- 
tern without clearance and in flagrant 
disregard of the rules. It cannot be 
overlooked, however, that the limited 
range of vision in all of the aircraft, 
and lack of radio in the light plane, 
were contributing factors. 

Engineers who design aircraft have 
laid great stress on improvements in 
aerodynamic efficiency, performance 
of planes, flight controls, and the 
building of engines whose _horse- 
power is high in relation to weight. 
Comparatively little attention has 
been given to features which would 
increase the safety and comfort of 
private aircraft. 

One of the most obvious needs is 
greater range of vision for the pilot. 
This has been recognized by a few 
designers of post-war planes, and in- 
surance underwriters can reasonably 
give preference to those aircraft 
which allow the pilot a good view in 
all directions. 

The majority of small planes give 
no forward visibility while on the 


ground. Taxiing one of them is 
comparable to driving an automobile 
with a hood so large that only the 
shoulders of the road are visible. A 
pilot has to zig-zag like a snake go- 
ing through the grass in order to see 
whether there are obstructions in his 
path. A few of the post-war designs 
for private planes include a tricycle 
landing gear in order to eliminate 
nose-overs on landing. A corollary 
benefit (and we suspect an accidental 
one) is good visibility forward when 
on the ground. 

It seems that many aircraft design- 
ers give little consideration to the pre- 
vention of fire. Many planes have 
gasoline and oil tanks in the forward 
part of the fuselage where they are 
most likely to be ruptured in case of 
crash or collision. The preferred lo- 
cation for gasoline tanks is in the 
wings away from the fuselage. They 
are less likely to rupture from col- 
lision, and if they do burst on impact, 
the pilot has a chance to get out of 
the cabin without being sprayed with 
burning gasoline. 

Perhaps it is only a question of 
time until all aircraft used for cross- 
country flight will be equipped with 
radios. This would be one of the 
most important safety steps in air- 
craft equipment. The availability of 
periodic weather reports by radio 
would have prevented many accidents 
where changing weather conditions 
caught the pilot unawares. As air 
traffic increases, radio for all planes 
will become a necessity in order to 
allow orderly landings and take-offs 
at congested airports. 

The lack of attention to comfort 
and convenience in the design of 
present-day small aircraft is astound- 
ing. There is not a single private- 
type airplane projected for the imme- 
diate post-war period which can be 
entered with the ease of stepping into 
a modern automobile. Airplane 
manufacturers have catered to flyers 
—-to people who are interested in the 
airplane for the sake of flying. Such 
an enthusiast will put up with narrow 
cabin doors, three-foot high steps, 


and the danger of getting a bashed 
skull from a whirling propeller every 
time a flight is contemplated. The 
average person who now owns an au- 
tomobile will not be interested in pur- 
chasing a plane unless it approaches 
the automobile in comfort and utility. 
He will not have a great deal of in- 
terest in flying as a sport. Conse- 
quently it will be necessary for air- 
craft designers to build an airplane 
which a business man can enter in 
spite of a middle-age stomach, and 
which a woman can enter comfortably 
while dressed for an afternoon cock- 
tail party. 

Comparatively little progress has 
been made by aircraft manufacturers 
in the control of noise. Both the mo- 
tor and the propeller contribute to the 
terrific roar made by all airplanes. 
Engine mufflers are not used because 
they create a certain amount of back 
pressure in the engine and cut down 
its efficiency. No one has devised a 
method of cutting down on the pro- 
peller noise. Any vehicle which cre- 
ates a loud noise compares unfavor- 
ably with today’s quiet but powerful 
automobile. The noise made by pres- 
ent-day aircraft is retarding the prog- 
ress of aviation because people resist 
the establishing of any nearby airport. 
If all planes were quiet, there would 
be much less opposition to flying 
fields. Private aviation cannot de- 
velop to its full extent until landing 
strips are located as conveniently to 
residential areas as garages are today. 

Aviation is just now starting to 
emerge from the stage of a thrilling 
sport into an era of utility. The lead- 
ers in aircraft utility have been the 
scheduled airlines and they are now 
an established part of our transporta- 
tion system. 

The privately owned airplane has 
not yet achieved the stature of which 
it is capable. Commercial firms are 
planning to use airplanes of all sizes 
for transportation of executives, for 
salesmen to contact clients, and for 
transportation of strategic materials. 
Many specialized uses of aircraft will 
employ thousands more planes. 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From March 1, 1945 Through March 31, 1945 








543, RATE LEGISLATION DEFERRED. At the request of 
Insurance Commissioner Garrison the California 
legislature has tabled all insurance rating bills. 
This was done with the understanding that there 
would be appointed a joint committee of three men- 
bers from the Senate and three from the Assembly 
to study the problem of State supervision of rates 
and report to the 1947 session of the legislature. 


544, IOWA AGENTS MEET. The first annual meeting of 
the Directors of the Iowa Association of Mutual In- 
surance Agents was held at Hotel Tallcorn, Mar- 
shalltown, with President H. 0. Arthur of Water- 
loo presiding. The following directors were 
elected to serve for the ensuing year: James 
Fisher, Spencer; H. 0. Moyer, Oelwein; E. A. Hayes, 
Mt. Pleasant; Leo Brown, Des Moines; Cecil Brooks, 
Marshalltown; H. 0. Arthur, Waterloo; Harold Mill- 
hiser, Cedar Rapids. The officers of the associa- 
tion are H. O. Arthur, President; Cecil Brooks, 
Vice-President and Harold Millhiser, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

545, NEW HAMPSHIRE TAXES. The New Hampshire legis- 
lature has passed and the Governor has signed a 
bill equalizing insurance fees and taxes in that 
State. It fixes agent's license fees at $2 for all 
companies and requires every company to pay an an- 
nual privilege fee of $35 and 2% on gross direct 
premiums less return premiums and dividends to 
policyholders. 


546. AMERICAN MUTUAL GAINS. President Charles E. 
Hodges of American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston followed the 58th annual meeting of 
the company with a statement that in 1944 assets 
of the company had reached $68,867,726 with re- 
serves of $58,076,056 and surplus to policyholders 
amounting to $10,791,269. Dividends paid to pol- 
icyholders during the year amounted to $6,900,000 
bringing the total paid since organization to ap- 
proximately $98,000,000. 


547. P.O.W. RULING. As a result of numerous in- 
quiries concerning workmen's compensation liabil- 
ity coverage for injuries sustained by employed 
prisoners of war engaged on work assigned by the 
War Department, attention has recently been called 
to War Department Circular 37 which relates that 
"each prisoner of war engaged in performing work 
assigned to him will be considered an employee of 
the United States for the purpose of disability 
compensation." 


548. CENTURY OLD MUTUAL. On April 12 the Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Northampton 
County, Nazareth, Penn. celebrated the completion 
of its 100th continuous year of operation with the 
issuance of a handsome brochure reciting its early 
history and development. The balance sheet of the 
company for the year ending Dec. 31, 1944 indicates 
assets amounting to $214,780 with liabilities, ex- 
clusive of a surplus of $213,289, of only $1,491. 
The present officers of the company are Preston 0. 
Hess, President; Harry R. Young, Vice-President; 
Howard S. Knecht, Treasurer and Evelyn E. Kolb, 
Secretary. 


549, COMPANY ADVANCEMENTS. Eugene L. Parker who 
has been assistant treasurer of American Mutual 
Liability for ten years has been elected Treasurer. 
T. 0. Nicholson formerly treasurer of the company 
has been made Vice-President; Robert Clinton has 
been advanced from Assistant Vice-President to 
Controller; Harold F. Mason from Assistant trea- 
surer to Assistant Vice-President. John 0. Nilan, 


Public Relations Manager, has been elected Assist- 
ant Vice-President. 


550. TRI-STATE ORGANIZATION. Mutual insurance 
agents from Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware 
met at Harrisburg on March 20 and organized the 
Tri-State Mutual Insurance Agents Association with 

. C. Fenno, Philadelphia, President; W. Newton 
Jackson, Salisbury, Md., Leon W. Ashton, Wilmington, 
Del., and M. Joseph Walsh of Scranton, Penna. Vice- 
Presidents. George E. Phelan, President and Philip 
L. Baldwin, Executive Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents attended the 
meeting and assisted in the formation of the new 
organization. 


551, COMPANY LICENSE THREATENED. National Automo- 
bile and Casualty Insurance Company of Los Angeles 
has been served by Commissioner Garrison of that 
state with a notice to show cause why its certifi- 
cate of authority should not be suspended for vio- 
lations of both the insurance and labor codes in 
connection with the payment of compensation claims. 
It is alleged that in the settlement of claims the 
company made use of what purported to be a "Release 
and Compromise" form of the State Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission; that it failed» to pay full 
amounts in claim settlements and conducted its 
business fraudulently. 


552, NEW PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER. To become ef- 
fective March 20, except in those states where 
approval of regulatory authorities must first be 
obtained, the Mutual Marine Conference has an- 
nounced a new and liberalized form of the personal 
property floater. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the new form is the granting of fire and 
extended coverage on unscheduled jewelry, watches 
and furs at -no additional cost to the insured. The 
$250 limitation for "all risks" coverage on un- 
scheduled jewelry, watches and furs is retained, 
but this amount can be increased to a maximum of 
$1,000 at additional rates of $2.50 per $100 for 
one year and $6.25 for three years. Liberalized 
rules regarding coverage on money and securities 
and permission to insure boats up to $500 also fea- 
ture the new rules. 


553, UNIFORM COMMISSIONS DEMANDED. The Illinois 
Legislature has under consideration House Bill No. 
306, which seeks to amend the law governing the 
licensing of agents by providing that the commis- 
sion or brokerage paid by a carrier shall be uniform 
throughout the state. The bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Insurance. 


554, NEW BOARD NAMED. Governor Dewey of New York 
has named as head of the newly created Workmen's 
Compensation Board of that state Miss Mary Donlon 
of New York City. Frank D. Maurin of Buffalo was 
appointed vice-chairman. Miss Donlon was vice- 
chairman and Mr. Maurin a member of the Industrial 
Board which is now replaced by the Workmen's Con- 
pensation Board. Miss Donlon is a lawyer and has 
been active in the Republican Party for many years. 
Mr. Maurin practiced law in Buffalo for seventeen 
years before his appointment to the Industrial 
Board in May, 1944. 


555, COMPANY PROMOTIONS. At the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of Michigan Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, 
Secretary C. B. Burch was appointed Vice-President 
and elected to the Board of Directors for a term 
of two years. General Counsel L. J. Carey was 
appointed Vice-President and elected Director for 
a one year term. Arnold J. Copeland, Treasurer, 
Brownhoist Corporation of Bay City, was added to 
the Board and the following members re-elected: 
Walter E. Otto, President of the company; Percy 
Owen, President, Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids; 0. A. Seyferth, President, West Michigan 
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Steel Foundry Company, Muskegon; A. A. Templeton, 
President, Peoples Federal Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Detroit; H. N. Torrey, Detroit and S. Wells 
oa. Detroit Steel Castings Company, 
etroit. 


556, NEW DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED. Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association, Seattle, through Geoffrey 
Christian, Vice-President and Eastern Division 
Manager, has announced the establishment of an 
Eastern Department with headquarters in New York 
City to serve its agents in Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Maine and New York. P. J. 
Brown, for many years manager of the company's Mid- 
western Department, has been named Manager of the 
new operation and will be assisted by W. G. Wink- 
ley, Underwriter; T. C. McGuy and C. V. Munier, 
Special Agents; and Frank C. Peavey and William 
Munroe as Inspectors. 


557, TAX LEGISLATION. So-called "tax equalization" 
bills were introduced and are either pending or 
passed in twenty-seven state legislatures meeting 
between January 1 and April 1, 1945. Four addi- 
tional states considered and rejected such mea- 
sures. The States enacting such measures are: 


Arizona: Domestic companies subject to prior 
2% foreign rate. Dividend deductions retained. 
Retaliatory law repealed; 


Arkansas: Domestic companies subject to prior 
2% foreign rate. Dividend deduction retained. Ff- 
fective on 1945 premiums for 2 years only. 


Connecticut: 2% rate on domestic companies ex- 
tended to foreign ones which previously paid on a 
reciprocal basis. Dividend deduction retained. 
Retaliatory law broadened. 


Georgia: Prior 14% rate on both foreign and do- 
mestic companies increased to 2%. Retaliatory law 
repealed. Effective on premiums received after 
Jan. 1, 1945. 


Iowa: Increases domestic company rate from 1% 
to 2% and decreases foreign company rate from 24% 
to 2%. Dividend deduction retained. Retaliatory 
law repealed. Effective on premiums received on 
1944 business. 


Maine: Subjects domestic companies to prior 2% 
foreign rate. Dividend deduction retained. 


Maryland: No change in 2% rate for all companies 
but eliminates exemption for domestic mutual fire 
insurance companies. Dividend deduction retained. 
Retaliatory law repealed. 


New Hampshire: Domestic companies subject to 
prior 2% foreign rate. Applies to 1944 premiums. 
Dividend deduction retained. 


North Carolina: Reduces rate on foreign and do- 
mestic companies from 2%% to 2%, except that work- 
men's compensation rate remains at 4%. Reduction 
of tax for local investments eliminated. Retal- 
iatory law repealed. 


Qklahoma: Domestic companies subject to prior 
4% foreign rate. Graduated reduction in rate ac- 
cording to percentage of admitted assets invested 
in Oklahoma securities. Dividend deduction re- 
tained. 


Oregon: Domestic companies not previously taxed 
to pay 2%. Foreign company rate reduced from 24% 
to 2%. Dividend deduction retained. Retaliatory 
law repealed. 


South.Dakota: Increases previous 1% on domestic 
companies to foreign rate of 24%. Tax modified to 
1% if company holds South Dakota investments to an 
amount equal to 20% of total admitted assets or 
the equivalent of 20 times total premiums received 
in State. Dividend deduction retained. 


Tennessee: Domestic companies, 
taxed, to pay 2%. Foreign rate reduced from 24% 
to 2%. Retaliatory law repealed. 


Washington: Domestic company rate increased from 
1% to 2%. Foreign company rate reduced from 24% 
to 2%. 


West Virginia: Subjects domestic companies to 
prior 2% foreign rate. 





not previously 
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At this writing bills are pending in the follow- 
ing States: 


California: To repeal retaliatory law. 
Colorado: To repeal retaliatory law. 


Delaware: To increase rate on both domestic and 
foreign companies from 14% to 1-3/4%. To repeal 
retaliatory law. 


Illinois: To subject domestic companies to the 
present foreign rate of 2%. 


Michigan: To tax all companies 2%. Domestics 
now pay no tax; foreign fire 3%; foreign casualty 
2%. 


Missouri: To subject to present 2% rate paid 
by foreign companies and domestic stock companies 
the following domestic companies: life and acci- 
dent; mutual casualty; title; general writing mu- 
tual fire. Domestic companies that would not be 
taxed: assessment life, health or casualty; stipu- 
lated premium; industrial and prudential life; 
reciprocals; fraternals; county mutuals; farmer's 
mutuals and town mutuals. 


New Mexico: To subject domestic companies to 
present 2% on foreign companies. 


Ohio: To tax all companies 24%. Domestics now 
pay franchise tax foreign companies 23%. 


Pennsylvania: To change retaliatory provisions. 


Texas: To reduce rate from 4.05% to 3.2% and 
revise* provisions reducing tax according to local 
investments. 


Wisconsin: To tax all companies 14%. Present 
fire rate 2-3/8%; casualty rate 2%; domestic mu- 
tuals exempt. To repeal retaliatory law. 


Bills of the above character failed of passage 
in the States of Idaho, Indiana, Kansas and North 
Dakota. 


New Jersey: Subjects domestic companies to pres- 
ent 2% foreign rate. If premiums taxable in New 
Jersey exceed 12%% of total premiums everywhere, 
tax to be levied only on 12%% of total. 


558, TEXAS COMMISSIONER. George B. Butler, attor- 
ney, former member of the Texas legislature and 
one time insurance agent at Bryan has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Coke Stevenson as Insurance Con- 
missioner to succeed 0. P. Lockhart, who has been 
chairman of the Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for the past six years. 


559, BURGLARY RATES REDUCED. The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has announced 
a general revision in burglary insurance rates to 
be effective April 9. Apparently the largest in- 
dividual reduction is in the mercantile safe, mes- 
senger and interior robbery rates for insuring se- 
curities, where the discount is made 50% instead 
of 25% as heretofore. Coupled with territorial 
changes this results in substantial over-all re- 
ductions. The largest general reductions are in 
the mercantile open stock rates with an average of 
about 132. 


560, AVIATION RATE REGULATION. The National Conm- 
mittee of Aviation Underwriters in a memorandum 
seeking support of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, claims that the American avi- 
ation insurance market can not operate under a 
system of filed or approved rates. The Committee 
is contending for: (1) Amendment of State laws 
which now impose rate filing requirements for avia- 
tion insurance; (2) Exclusion of aviation insur- 
ance from rate filing statutes to be adopted by 
any State; (3) Recognition in State regulatory laws 
of aviation insurance as a separate class to be 
treated apart from fire, casualty and accident cov- 
erages. 


561, AUTOMOBILE FLEET TRAINING. 
Foundation, Washington, 














Automotive Safety 
has announced that the 


National Committee on Automotive Fleet Supervisor 
Training has scheduled twelve additional fleet 
supervisor training courses to be given in 1945 
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in as many universities in cooperation with nation- 
al, state and local organizations interested in 
safety and conservation. Four such courses have 
already been held this year at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, North Carolina State College, Tulane Univer- 
sity and Texas A. & M. College in which 163 super- 
visors, directing the efforts of 22,155 drivers, 
have participated. The purpose of the course is 
to acquaint supervisors of automobile fleets with 
the most practical and time proven methods of 
selecting and training fleet personnel and to en- 
able them to get increased operating efficiency and 
safety from available manpower and equipment. 


562. GEORGE A. JACOBS. George A. Jacobs of Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, President of the Citizens Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company and Secretary of Dairy- 
mens Mutual Insurance Company died on March 26th, 
1945. Mr. Jacobs was born on a small farm near 
Linden, Wisconsin in 1871 and was typical of the 
American business executive who gains his educa- 
tion under the heavy handicap of having to work 
one year in order to go to school the next. He 
graduated from Valparaiso University when he was 
27 years of age and after several years as a teacher 
and book salesman entered the insurance agency of 
Adams & Fox at Madison. He removed to Janesville 
in 1904 to open an agency of which he eventually 
became sole owner. In 1907 he took over the man- 
agement of the Citizens Mutual and in 1932 organ- 
ized the Dairymens Mutual. Mr. Jacobs served as 
President of the Wisconsin State Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies from 1926 to 1935 and 
was President of the Wisconsin Mutual Alliance 
from 1903 until 1934. He was active in all asso- 
ciation affairs both state and national and at the 
time of his death was President of the Mutual In- 
surance Managers Club. 


563. A. & H. SHORT COURSE. An expanded program of 
short courses in accident and health insurance will 
be offered at Purdue University during the first 
two weeks in June, September and December, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Dr. F. B. Knight, 
Director of the summer session. These short courses 
are based primarily on sales methods and techniques 
and are designed to give .insurance men a better 
conception of the services available through an 
insurance progran. 


564, S.E.U.A. CASE. Reports current in Washington 
are to the effect that the Department of Justice 
has recently been holding staff conferences with 
respect to what the department's future action in 
the S.E.U.A. case should be and some announcement 
is expected in the near future. In view of state- 
ments made by Attorney General Biddle there is rea- 
son to believe that nolle prossing of the criminal 
proceedings are assured. 


565, ELIZUR WRIGHT AWARD. The American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance has awarded 
the first Elizur Wright insurance literature prize 
of $250 and a certificate to Malvine Davis, associ- 
ate actuary of Metropolitan Life, for his book 
"Industrial Life Insurance." 


566. McLENNAN ESTATE. The recent filing of a state 
inheritance tax return indicates that the gross 
estate of the late D. R. McLennan, of Marsh & 
McLennan, amounts to $16,319,051. The federal 
estate tax is estimated at $9,965,000. The state 
inheritance tax will approximate $532,000. Ex- 
cept for about $100,000 the estate consisted of 
cash, stocks, bonds and notes. 


567. INDIANA LICENSE CLERK. Announcement is made 
of the appointment of William Kleinhelter as li- 
cense clerk in the Indiana Insurance Department. 
Mr. Kleinhelter succeeds Oakley Allen. 


568, ARIZONA RATE LAWS. The rate regulatory bills 
recently enacted by the Arizona legislature con- 
tain provisions for the regulation of insurance 
organizations other than rating bureaus and some 
of the insurance men of that State who opposed 
changes while the bills were under consideration 
may now find themselves in positions they did not 
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anticipate. The provisions seem to include such 
organizations as local boards, state associations, 
agent's associations, Blue Goose and groups of 
field men and managers, all of which will be sub- 
ject to examination by the Corporation Commission 
whenever the latter deems it necessary. In mak- 
ing such an examination the commission is required 
to determine whether the purposes, powers, prac- 
tices and acts of the group are authorized or per- 
mitted by the Arizona laws. It is stipulated that 
the organization shall not through concerted ac- 
tion boycott or refuse to do business with any 
person, firm or corporation because of non-member- 
ship in the organization or for failure to purchase 
insurance through a member of the group. All of 
which may spell the end of agent's organizations 
and the so-called "exchanges", through which 
groups have heretofore been able to boycott non- 
member agents and brokers. 


569, NEW YORK FIRE POLICY. Thus far seven state 
legislatures have passed laws requiring the use of 
the 1943 New York standard fire policy. The states 
adopting the new form with the effective dates in 
each are as follows: Arizona, June 15; North Caro- 
lina, July 1; North Dakota, July 1; Oregon, June 
16; South Dakota, Jan. 1, 1946; West Virginia, May 
31; Wyoming, Aug. 13. All of these follow the New 
York form exactly, except that Oregon does not re- 
quire that the lines be numbered. The policy was 
previously adopted as standard in 26 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. 


570, ATTORNEY GENERAL RECOMMENDS. The Attorney 
General of Florida is required under the laws of 
that State to recommend to the legislature such 
matters as he considers worthy of its attention and 
action. Attorney General Watson has called the 
attention of the legislature now in session to what 
he terms a closed shop in connection with insurance 
agents. He says: "Complaint has been made by an 
insurance agent of one of our larger Florida cities 
who was refused an agency by an insurance company 
which was a member of a large underwriter's asso- 
ciation serving this part of the South and a local 
organization in his city, on the ground that they 
could not appoint him unless he became a member 
of such organization located in said city. He 
charges that this local organization will not per- 
mit its members to endorse one making an applica- 
tion to be licensed as an insurance agent without 
their approval; also he has further charged that 
they require an initiation fee of $1,000 and that 
recently when he did make application for member- 
ship into this organization they returned to him 
his initiation fee of $1,000 and $30 monthly dues 
which he had sent, without giving any reason there- 
for. Complainant objects to this monopolistic 
control and complains that because of it he was 
unable to get an insurance agent's license at the 
time and agency of a particular insurance company. 
Closed shops are inimicable to the public inter- 
est, whether in the field of industry employment or 
white collar occupation. This complaint is re- 
spectfully called to your attention and recon- 
mendation by me made that an open door policy be 
legislatively enacted." 


571, NEW SUIT STARTED. J. T. Miller, Minneapolis 
general agent, has brought suit in the state courts 
against the officers and directors of the Minneap- 
olis Underwriters Association charging conspiracy, 
restraint of trade and boycott. Miller asks the 
Court for judgment restraining the local board 
from enforcing its by-laws setting up the rules 
under which it operates and also asks the Court 
to cancel the charter of the organization. Only 
a few weeks ago Miller dropped a similar suit then 
pending in the Federal court and it was the general 
understanding that this action followed an agree- 
ment that the local board would make certain 
changes in its rules. Apparently this was not 
done and the new action is a result. Defendants 
in the new suit are: John T. Baxter, President; 
Clarence A. Olson, Vice-President; Glenn E. Gul- 
strand, Secretary-Treasurer; George Bloomgren, 
Manager; Arthur W. Erickson, C. C. Hurd and Don 
Miller, Directors of the association. 
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Adapting Forms to the 1943 New York 
Standard Fire Policy 


By PAUL H. WILLIAMS 


T is doubtful if anyone except a 
I few executives of fire insurance 

organizations and of printing 
firms serving insurance companies 
realize how fast and to what extent 
the 1943 New York standard fire in- 
surance policy has spread throughout 
the United States in less than two 
years. A year ago at this time, it was 
regarded as sensational that a dozen 
states had adopted it or were about 
to do so. Now it seems hard to be- 
lieve that 32 states, the District of 
Columbia and the territories of Alas- 
ka and Hawaii are using it, or will 
do so within a few months. (This 
statement is as of the date of writ- 
ing: by the time this appears in print 
probably a few more legislatures will 
have made it mandatory.) This con- 
dition is the more startling when one 
realizes that in 25 years the 1918 pol- 
icy—then regarded as a great im- 
provement over the 1886 form—was 
adopted in only 12 states. 

A number of the states using older 
forms at this moment are large and 
populous — including Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and California—so it 
probably is not accurate to say that 
two-thirds of the fire insurance busi- 
ess 1s now written under the new 
policy. But certainly more than half 
the fire policies written now are the 
1943 form, and more than half the 
premiums are paid for protection un- 
der it. And in all probability some 
of these larger holdouts will be in 
line before their legislatures adjourn 
this year. In fact, the one circum- 
stance which may have kept the 1943 
policy from making an even more 
amazing record of adoption is the at- 
tention which the insurance commit- 
tees of most legislatures have had to 
pay to the revision of state insurance 
laws to meet the situation created by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association case. But, 
legislative distractions or no legisla- 
tive distractions, the 1943 policy has 
progressed to the point where it is 
and should be regarded as THE 
standard American fire insurance pol- 
icy. 

Not Always Kept in Mind 


Unfortunately, it is not always, or 
even usually, so regarded. Because 
so few people realize how commonly 
it is now used, and because estab- 


lished habits are hard to change, it is 
a safe assumption that most insur- 
ance men still think of one of the 
older policies when they consider 
forms to be attached to the policy. 
Insurance men and insurance publi- 
cations still refer to the “old” and 
“new” policies—but usually mean the 
1886 and 1918 policies respectively. 

Naturally, insurance literature 
could not be revised overnight, even 
if there were no paper and manpower 
shortages. And it is only human that 
people should go on thinking in es- 
tablished channels. This would 
scarcely be worth mentioning if the 
new policy had been adopted at the 
leisurely pace which most people ex- 
pected when New York put it into 
effect July 1, 1943. But the fact that 
it has become the one predominant 
fire insurance policy, that it is used 
far more universally than any previ- 
ous contract, makes this failure of 
insurance men to think in its terms 
a rather important shortcoming. 


The point is that too many forms 
attached to the new policy were not 
drawn up with the policy in mind. 
They almost invariably waste lan- 
guage and often may present conflicts 
which can embarrass an insured. 


In general, the compilers of the 
uniforn. standard forms have done a 
good job in changing their products 
to conform with the new policy— 
probably as good a job as can be done 
until experience and perhaps a few 
court decisions point out other needed 
changes. And so far reports from 
underwriters and adjusters indicate 
that few difficult situations have 
arisen under the new policy. But, to 
all appearances, little thought has 
been given to the new policy in writ- 
ing the special forms which must be 
used from time to time. 


Forms Much Shorter 

In the discussions which led up to 
the adoption of the 1943 policy, 
everyone recognized that there were 
many conditions in the older con- 
tracts which were almost invariably 
waived in the forms—or which were 
so seldom required that it would be 
far more economical and efficient to 
leave them out of the policy and add 
them by endorsement in the highly 
exceptional case. Because of this, 
many of these old conditions and pro- 
hibitions were left out, so it is no 
longer necessary to waive or even 
mention them in the forms. This 


elimination of the “take away and 
give back” techniques not only short- 
ened the policy itself, but helped save 
more paper and printers ink by per- 
mitting shorter forms. 

Comparing the standard printed 
forms for use with the 1943 fire pol- 
icy with their immediate predeces- 
sors, this difference is apparent. In 
nearly every case, the new form is at 
least 25% shorter than the same form 
for use with an older fire policy. A 
good illustration is the dwelling and 
contents form of the Middle Depart- 
inent Rating Association. Of the 
three states in this territory, two use 
the 1943 policy, while Pennsylvania 
still uses the 1918 edition. Rather 
than print a special form for Penn- 
sylvania—and have the legislature of 
the Quaker State make it obsolete at 
almost any time—the Middle Depart- 
ment organization printed a special 
endorsement for Pennsylvania. This 
endorsement, which will be dropped 
when and if Pennsylvania adopts the 
new policy, is used with the same 
dwelling and contents form used in 
the other states and contains only the 
additional conditions needed when 
the form is used with the 1918 pol- 
icy. Although the clauses and per- 
mits are in small type, the endorse- 
ment is several inches long—a graph- 
ic illustration of the simplifications 
made possible by the 1943 policy. Had 
this plan been used in a state still 
employing the old 1886 policy, the 
endorsement would have had to be 
considerably longer. 


Compared with 1918 Policy 

Probably the best way of showing 
the provisions in forms which should 
be dropped or simplified when the 
new policy is used is to compare it 
with its more important predecessors. 

Taking the 1918 New York policy 
as our first object of comparison, a 
lightning clause was needed with 
forms used with this contract. No 
such clause is needed with the 1943 
policy, as this contract covers light- 
ning in its insuring clause. 

Because many older forms referred 
to “Lightning and Electrical Appa- 
ratus (or Electrical Exemption) 
Clause” under one heading, many 
people have the idea these two 
clauses are one. Actually, they are 





entirely distinct. The lightning clause 
extends the fire policy to cover dam- 
age by lightning, whether or not fire 
ensues, while the electrical apparatus 
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clause denies liability for burnout 
and similar damage to electric ap- 


paratus, unless fire ensues. (Newer 
electrical apparatus clauses in many 
territories apply this exclusion onl¥ to 
artificially generated currents, thus 
making the policy cover burnout 
caused by lightning.). Hence, even 
though a lightning clause is not 
needed in a form attached to the 1943 
policy, an electrical apparatus clause 
is as much in order as it ever was 
and should be incorporated, in line 
with organization or company under- 
writing practices. 

Both the 1918 and the 1943 poli- 
cies list property which is not cov- 
ered unless specifically named in writ- 
ing in the form. Under the 1918 
policy, these “excepted items” are 
bullion, manuscripts, mechanical 
drawings, dies and patterns. The 
1943 policy lists only bullion ‘and 
manuscripts in this class, so only 
these need be named if the policy 
covers personal property and it is de- 
sired to insure this property. 

The two clauses just discussed 
might be called positive, in the sense 
that they extend the policy to cover 
another peril and to cover certain 
property. A large number of clauses 
in forms, by the same reasoning, are 
liegative, in that they remove pro- 
hibitions and restrictions found in the 
standard policy conditions. The great 
saving in forms used with the 1943 
policy is found in the lack of-need 
for many clauses of the latter type. 

Neither policy covers loss caused 
by order of civil authority, but the 
1943 policy modifies this exclusion by 
specifically covering destruction of 
property to prevent the spread of fire 
originating from an insured hazard. 
Flence, no civil authority clause is 
needed with a form attached to the 
1943 policy. 

The 1943 policy does not contain 
the so-called “moral hazard” condi- 
tions of the older contracts—which 
made the policy void if the interest 
ol the insured were anything but un- 
conditional and sole ownership, if the 
building were on ground not owned 
by the insured in fee simple, if fore- 
closure proceedings were commenced 
with the insured’s knowledge or no- 
tice given of sale by virtue of an en- 
cumbrance, or if any change, other 
than by death of the insured, took 
place in the interest, title or possession 
of the property, except change of oc- 
cupants without increase of hazard. 
Thus, forms used with the 1943 pol- 
icy should not and need not contain 
permission for a building to be on 
leased ground, for foreclosure pro- 
ceedings to be commenced, or any 
special provisions about ownership. 
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This does not mean, however, that 
no thought need be given to the own- 
ership of the insured property when 
the 1943 policy is used. This point 
will be discussed later. 

In addition to voiding insurance in 
case of the conditions mentioned 
above, the 1918 policy is suspended 
while certain other conditions exist. 
It does not apply while there is any 
other insurance on the property. This 
condition has been uniformly waived 
for years, except for farms and a few 
other types of property. 

The 1943 policy approaches the 
situation from exactly the reverse po- 
sition. It does not prohibit other 
insurance, but states that it may be 
prohibited or restricted by endorse- 
ment. Thus, a form used with the 
1943 policy does not need a permit 
for other insurance. If the under- 
writing conditions call for restriction 
of other insurance, this should be in- 
cluded in the form — otherwise no 
mention should be made of other in- 
surance. 

The 1918 policy is suspended while 
mechanics are employed in building, 
altering or repairing the premises for 
more than 15 days; and also if a man- 
ufacturing risk is operated between 
i0 P. M. and 5 A. M. or if it ceases 
te operate for more than 10 days. 

There are no such provisions in the 
1943 policy. Consequently, three 
permits—alterations and repairs per- 
mit, permit to operate at all hours and 
cease operations permit—are elimi- 
nated from forms used with this pol- 
icy. 

Vacancy or umnoccupancy of a 
building beyond 10 days suspends 
coverage under the 1918 policy. Un- 
der the 1943 contract, this does not 
happen until the building has been 
vacant or unoccupied beyond 60 days. 
For many risks, this much permitted 
vacancy is sufficient and is all that the 
rules permit without additional 
charge. For a risk in this class, the 
vacancy permit may be left out of 
the form. It should be retained, of 
course, if the property is going to be 
vacant or unoccupied for mote than 
60 days at a stretch or if the rules 
permit a longer vacancy period with- 
out charge. In many states, for ex- 
ample, unlimited vacancy and unoc- 
cupany is permitted on dwelling risks. 








The 1918 policy is suspended as to 
any property while encumbered by a 
chattel mortgage. This is usually 
waived in forms attached to this pol- 
icy, but may be skipped in forms at- 
tached to the 1943 contract. 

Finally, the 1918 policy becomes 
void if a building or material part of 
it falls, except as a result of fire. The 
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omission of this provision in the 1943 
contract was one of the most publi- 
cized changes. The fallen building 
clause waiver, which had come into 
general use during the past few years, 
may thus be dropped from new 
forms. 

The 1918 policy is also suspended 
if various explosive or inflammable 
substance, such as illuminating gas, 
benzine, gasoline, etc., are kept on 
the premises. This provision is usu- 
ally waived by the work and materials 
clause or occupancy clause, which 
permits such use of the premises as 
is usual or incidental to the occupancy 
and the keeping and use of such ma- 
terials in such quantities as the busi- 
ness or occupancy may require. 

3ecause the 1943 policy has no 
such suspending condition, the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether a 
work and materials clause is neces- 
sary in forms used with it. The best 
opinion is that it is still desirable. 
Lines 31 and 32 of the 1943 contract 
provide that insurance is suspended 
while the hazard is increased within 
the knowledge or control of the in- 
sured. Since it is conceivable that 
bringing in some explosive or inflam- 
mable substance, even though entirely 
in accordance with the custom of the 
business, might be called an increase 
of hazard, it is better to play safe 
and include a work and materials 
clause. The printed standard forms 
intended for the 1943 policy do this. 


Compared with 1886 Policy 

In general, most of these deletions 
of clauses also apply when a risk is 
changed from the old 1886 New York 
standard fire policy to the 1943 form. 
(This “long leap” is being taken in 
many states.) The 1886 policy, how- 
ever, is more restrictive in its condi- 
tions than the 1918 contract and its 
language is more confused and harder 
to dissect. 

The 1886 policy, although it com- 
mences and expires at noon, does not 
say what “noon” means. (Since it 
was drafted before the day of stand- 
ard time zones, local time may have 
been too touchy a subject for its 
framers.) Forms used with the 1886 
policy customarily state that “noon” 
shall mean standard time, either at the 
place of loss or at the location of the 
insured property. Since the 1943 pol- 
icy says the latter in its insuring 
clause, no noon clause is necessary in 
its forms. 

The list of “excepted property” in 
the 1886 policy is much longer than 
in either the 1918 or 1943 policies, 
but the approach is different. The 
1886 policy does not cover awnings, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Livestock Insurance and Mortality Data 


An interesting study of a little known branch of the insurance business 


By V. N. VALGREN 


SUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL EcoNomICcs, 
WasuinotTon, D. C. 


IVESTOCK insurance in its 

most common meaning is es- 

sentially term life insurance 
applied to domestic animals. Such in- 
surance may cover death from any 
cause not due to willful mistreatment 
or negelect by the owner, or it may 
cover all such causes of death with 
stipulated exceptions. The hazards 
of fire, lightning, and windstorm are 
sometimes excluded in the livestock 
policy because many farmers have 
their animals as well as other prop- 
erty insured against these hazards in 
fire and windstorm insurance compan- 
ies. When these exceptions are made, 
livestock insurance broadly speaking 
covers against death from disease or 
accident. 

The term of the livestock policy is 
usually one year and annual renewals 
are contemplated until the animal ap- 
proaches the limit of its normal life 
or usefulness. Some livestock insur- 
ance companies also write strictly 
short-term policies against special 
hazards connected with transporta- 
tion, castration, foaling, calving, etc., 
but these are ignored in this brief 
article which deals only with mortal- 
ity under annual policies. 

Domestic animals in general have 
heen allotted materially shorter spans 
of life than the proverbial three-score- 
and-ten, but the natural laws of sur- 
vival and death for these animals— 
when not rudely set aside by man— 
appear to weave a pattern quite sim- 
ilar to that presented by mortality 
tables for humans. Presumably this 
holds not only for animals that man 
has purposely domesticated ; but also 
for other animals, including the nu- 
merous “‘self-domesticating” species 
or pests for which man seeks death 
insurance rather than life insurance. 
In any case, a progressively rising 
mortality curve appears to be char- 
acteristic of all known mortality tables 
whether they apply to man or beast. 

As a recognized prerequisite to 
providing life insurance for human 
beings on a scientific basis, various 
mortality tables have been painstak- 
ingly compiled ; and no company en- 
gaging in such insurance would at- 
tempt to prepare a rate manual with- 
out the use of such tables. Livestock 
insurance companies, in most in- 
stances at least, have arrived at and 
promulgated their rate schedules 
without the benefit of mortality tables 
for the classes of animals involved. 
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This at any rate appears to be gen- 
erally true of livestock insurance 
companies in the United States, 
where this form of insurance has 
never attained the position of im- 
portance that it has long held in many 
European countries. Livestock in- 
surance in fact appears to have 
reached its highest development in 
countries and sections where farms 
are generally small and where the an- 
imals per farm are few in number. 
A farmer, for example, with but one 
or two horses, cows, goats, or pigs, 
as the case may be, and for whom a 
single animal represents a significant 
part of his assets, obviously feels the 
need of some form of life insurance 
on his animals more than does the 
larger farm operator who can bear 
the loss of an animal without serious 
effect on his economic position. The 
latter may be interested in insuring 
one or a few of his more valuable 
animals but rarely, except under ab- 
normal price conditions, will he in- 
sure his entire group or herd. Small 
operators, however, in the United 
States as elsewhere, have urgent need 
for livestock insurance at all times, 
and such operators are numerous 
here too in certain sections. 


Exceptionally high livestock prices 
during the first World War caused a 
temporary surge in livestock insurance 
activity in this country, and the ex- 
isting wartime prices again appear to 
have stimulated interest in such in- 
surance. Any presently renewed ac- 


tivity in this field is as yet, however, 


far less pronounced thah that brought 
on by World War I. 


While livestock insurance compan- 
ies and local societies in some of the 
European countries have run into the 
thousands with scattered ones among 
them attaining very substantial size, 
such companies or associations in the 
United States have remained relative- 
ly few and generally small in volume 
of business. This explains in part, 
no doubt, why so little effort has been 
made in this country to compile mor- 
tality data for farm animals. In turn 
this means that livestock insurance 
in the United States has usually been 
sold on the basis of rate schedules 
that reflected very crudely, if at all, 
the progressively rising normal death 
rate of animals with advancing age. 

A more specific reason for this sit- 
uation is perhaps that most of our 
livestock insurance companies have 
had so limited a volume of business 
that the animals insured and the 
losses incurred, when compiled for 
the different classes of animals and 
the different age groups, have been 
insufficient in number for any given 
class and age group to give reliable 
mortality rates for the different 
groups. This difficulty is in part 
remedied, of course, if the data for 
a long period of years can be used in 
the tabulation. But too often ade- 
quate records have not been main- 
tained and preserved for long periods 
of time. Another alternative is to 
combine the experience of several 
companies, but this has rarely been 
done—each company as a rule at- 
tempting to be self-sufficient. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has made some attempt to 
gather available mortality data for 
livestock, based on insurance experi- 
ence. As a result of one such effort 
the experience of a small but quite 
successful local mutual livestock in- 
surance company in Ohio was ob- 
tained and analyzed. The experience 
data obtained from this source, which 
covered the years 1936-41, involved 
principally horses and to a smaller 
extent other farm animals—mostly 
cows. 

The data pertaining to cows com- 
prised only 1,721 “risk years,” (in 
terms of one animal insured for one 
year) and was therefore too limited 
to justify any significant conclusions 
as to variations in mortality for dif- 
ferent age groups. The number of 
losses under these policies was 41, 
which in terms of animals insured 














gives an average annual loss rate for 
the 6-year period of 2.38 per 100. 
The policies issued on bulls numbered 
53 and under these one loss was ex- 
perienced. Policies on stallions num- 
bered 53, and 4 losses were incurred. 
On mules the association issued 109 
policies and incurred 3 losses. 

On horses, other than stallions, the 
“risk years” numbered 5,730 and the 
losses numbered 233. These data 
were tabulated by age groups of the 
insured animals with the results 
shown in Table 1. 


With reference to the ages indi- 
cated in colum (1) it should be ex- 
plained that, in compiling these data, 
it was assumed that all polices were 
issued as of the beginning of the year 
of life in which the animal attained 
the age ascribed to it. As an example, 
all animals that had attained the age 
of 4 years, but were not yet 5 years 
old when the insurance on them took 
effect, were placed in the 4-year 
group. This resulted, of course, in 
an understatement of the actual av- 
erage age of the group by about half 
a year, but it seemed the most con- 
venient way of procedure. The 
group for age 1 involves a slight ex- 
ception, in that it includes a few an- 
imals that had not fully attained a 
year of age at the time they were in- 
sured. All deaths among animals in 
a given age-group were, of course, 
charged to that group even though 
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Table 1 


LOSS EXPERIENCE ON HORSES DURING THE 6-YEAR 
PERIOD, 1936-41, BY A LOCAL MUTUAL LIVE- 
STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY IN OHIO 


(4) (5) 
2) (3) Death losses 3-group 
¢1) Number Number per 100 moving 
Age insured that died animals average 
1 443 17 3.8 
2 411 14 3.4 
3 544 23 4.2 
4 587 16 2.7 
5 554 13 aa 2.9 
6 520 19 3.7 2.9 
7 476 13 2.7 33 
8 476 17 3.6 3.4 
9 467 18 3.9 4.5 
10 404 24 5.9 5.0 
11 307 16 5.2 5.4 
12 239 19 5.0 6.6 
13 169 16 9.5 6.9 
14 132 8 6.1 
All ages 5,729 233 3.9 


roughly half of the animals had at- 
tained the next higher age at the time 
of death. 


The heading “number insured” for 
column (2) in Table 1, as well as in 
Tables 2 and 3 that follow, is cor- 
rect so far as the different age groups 
are concerned, but not for the “all 
ages” figure or total, since the same 
animal may be insured in many suc- 
ceeding years. For this total, “risk 
years” is a more accurate designation. 


Column (+) shows, of course, the 
losses per 100, or per cent of loss, in 
terms of animals. This is not nec- 
essarily the same as the loss rate in 
terms of dollars, since an animal that 
dies and gives rise to a loss claim may 
represent an insured value that is 
either below or above the average for 
all animals insured. Obviously, in 
this instance the dollar-loss-rate was 
materially below the loss rate in terms 
of animals, since it is the high age 

(Continued on page 21) 





The Dairyman’s herd represents an investment which emphasizes the importance of its health 
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‘Local Parking Problem 


Solutions 


*By D. GRANT MICKLE . 
TraFFic ENGINEER, AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
FouNDATION, WASHINGTON, fe 


HE parking problem affects not 

only every city, large and small, 

but also all traffic, city and 
rural. By studies of prewar data col- 
lected in the nation-wide state high- 
way planning surveys, the Public 
koads Administration has found that 
three of every four cars and trucks 
on all rural roads either start from or 
stop in a city with the downtown dis- 
trict the main origin or destination. 

Further national traffic studies 
show that one-half of all miles of 
motor travel before the war was en- 
tirely on city streets. A third of all 
motor trips in peacetime start and 
end within the city limits with the 
downtown district again the chief at- 
traction. Of the remainder of trips, 
covering all rural travel and all travel 
partly rural and partly urban, 90 per 
cent were for less than 30 miles. 

The motor vehicle therefore is al- 
most entirely a short-trip vehicle, and 
most of its trips involve a city desti- 
nation. The trips end only when the 
car is parked and the passengers move 
on to their final objective. 

The parking problem is an essential 
element of the total problem of street 
and highway transportation. We 
have made streets and highways a 
public responsibility. In places where 
voluntary action cannot solve the 
parking problem, more and more 
cities are coming to the conclusion 
that the parking problem too must be 
solved by making adequate parking 
provisions a public responsibility. 

The alternative is not to solve the 
parking problem at all. To most 
cities, that will mean continued de- 
struction of central business district 
trade and land values, continued de- 
cline in city tax revenues, continued 
increases in the cost of providing mu- 
nicipal services to a decentralized city. 

The very causes which created the 
parking problem are reasons why the 
problem cannot be solved at the curb, 
and why the solution lies only in mak- 
ing it a public responsibility to see 
that proper off-street spaces are pro- 
vided. Where private action can 
meet the need, it should be encour- 
aged. 

The cause of parking congestion 
has been the growth of preference for 


*Excerpts from an address published in Pro- 
ceedings of 30th annual Michigan Highway Con- 
ference, Grand Rapids, February 29, 1944 


individual motor transportation. In 
1920 we had 10 million motor ve- 
hicles, and they traveled 30 billion 
miles a year. By 1941, we had 34 
million vehicles—over three times as 
many—and they traveled 300 billion 
miles a year. One thousand per cent 
increase in traffic in one generation ! 
(ver 90 per cent of all travel in mod- 
ern America is generated by passen- 
ger cars alone. 

And we are nowhere near the end 
of the increase. Postwar traffic, ac- 
cording to Public Roads Administra- 
tion studies, will continue on a sharp 
upcurve, with future increases in 
cities being at an even faster rate than 
on rural roads. 

The automobile has made possible 
a spreading out of cities. According 
to city planners this decentralization 
will continue to some extent in the fu- 
ture, which means that we will de- 
pend more and more on automobiles 
tor those short daily trips to and 
from our homes, our places of work, 
and the and amusement 
centers. 

But while cities have decentralized, 
the increase in family mobility 
brought about by the automobile has 
permitted city business centers to 


stores 


« 
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Post-war parking problems will demand new studies and new solutions 








draw from much larger areas and, 


therefore, in greater numbers. City 
business districts now “pull” custom- 
ers from vastly larger trade areas, or 
at least could pull them if access and 
parking provisions were adequate for 
automobiles. 


The importance of the private car 
in supporting the business district 
grew steadily until the sheer number 
of cars produced congestion on 
streets which were not laid out for 
modern traffic and parking require- 
ments. Congestion then forced the 
larger cities to prohibit parking on 
main streets, either permanently or 
during rush hours. Thus, as the de- 
mand for parking spaces increased, 
the number of curb spaces decreased. 


Sefore the war, national traffic sur- 
veys indicated that for cities below 
100,000 population, private automo- 
biles carried 81 per cent of all per- 
sons entering the downtown area; in 
cities from 100,000 to 500,000, the 
average was 75 per cent; in cities 
over 500,000, 41 per cent. 

Greater postwar traffic volumes 
and increased preference for private 
cars will require further restrictions 
on curb parking, to provide space for 
moving vehicles—and at the same 
time will increase the demand for 
parking spaces. Thus, to make 
downtown districts accessible and 
convenient for persons having busi- 
ness to transact there, we must pro- 
vide off-street parking spaces, in lo- 
cations and at parking fees that will 





he acceptable to motorists. 
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Although the parking problem ex- 
ists in almost every city, it is not the 
same in every city. No one solution 
exists. Indeed, the solution in every 
case involves several elements and de- 
pends on local variables. But there 
are certain basic principles, and some 
solutions that have worked well in 
various cities. Only by studying them, 
and working out the right combina- 
tion locally, can we solve the park- 
ing problem. 

ee @ @® 


HE size of the city has much 

bearing on the parking solutions. 
So let's start with the small town be- 
low, say ten thousand population, 
which depends heavily on trade from 
farmers of the surrounding area. 
There is some overlapping in any di- 
vision of parking problems by popu- 
lation groups, so the exact popula- 
tion figures must not be taken in a 
strict sense. 

First we should determine whether 
merchants, clerks, and local residents 
are parking their own cars on Main 
street during peak shopping hours 
and thus depriving outsiders of park- 
ing space. 

Usually this is happening — local 
residents themselves hampering the 
trade that keeps the town alive. A 
local educational program then is in 
order to persuade residents to park 
elsewhere during times when parking 
demand is heavy, and perhaps to do 
their own shopping at times when 
stores are less crowded. 

Since the main street usually is also 
the main highway route in the area, 
an alternate routing for through traf- 
fic down a side street, or an alternate 
city by-pass route, will relieve con- 
gestion by allowing through traffic to 
avoid the central area. Most towns 
now recognize that heavy through 
traffic can make the shopping district 
undesirable for regular patrons. 

If the main street is wide enough, 
or can be widened without undue cost, 
raised curbs might be built into the 
pavement, with limited entrance and 
exit points, to separate the parking 
area from the central street area. The 
more distinction between parking 
spaces and traffic lanes, the more we 
encourage proper parking practices. 

But the small town still needs con- 
venient and free off-street parking 
spaces, and a continuing program to 
encourage customers to use them. 
Farm organizations of the locality 
should be asked to co-operate by ex- 
plaining to their members the need 
to solve a chaotic condition. 

Since farmers frequently buy heavy 
bulk goods they often have a valid 
reason for parking near the stores to 
load their purchases. Enforcement 
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of short-time curb parking limits, or 
use of parking and loading spaces be- 
hind the stores might be found es- 
sential. 

If all towns in the area can agree 
on a uniform regulation and enforce- 
ment program, one town will not suf- 
fer from its parking controls. Po- 
lice can be firm, yet not antagonizing, 
in enforcing parking rules. 

The next group of cities might in- 
clude, roughly, the fifty thousand to 
two hundred thousand class, Here 
the problem of commercial parking 
operation begins to enter, although 
only on a negligible scale. In these 
towns, ten cents for all-day parking 
usually is the limit most motorists 
will pay even for a choice central lo- 
cation. 

Such cities generally have a down- 
town district with a substantial area 
of blighted land and buildings around 
the fringe. The central business dis- 
trict also is seldom more than five 
blocks wide. The opportunity exists 
today to create permanent parking fa- 
cilities by acquiring through tax de- 
linquency, condemnation, or purchase, 
a few city blocks in selected locations 
around the downtown fringe 

A ring of such lots would bring 
parking spaces within easy walking 
distance of every downtown build- 
ing. By razing existing structures, 
laying a gravel or cinder surfacing, 
and adding minor landscaping and 
fencing features, permanent parking 
facilities are obtained at low cost. 
After the war, when normal building 
operations resume, the opportunity 
mav be lost. If that happens, the city 
and its merchants will regret it within 
a few years. 

Naturally, suitable locations for 
permanent parking lots in the heart 
of the central .business district are 
even better. But such land usually is 
costly, and limited in size. When a 
new civic center is planned, or when 
the city hall area is improved, most 
cities are alert to the need for plan- 
ning off-street parking facilities as 
part of the improvement. 

Most medium - sized towns also 
have idle land behind downtown 
buildings, which can provide good in- 
terior-block parking spaces and com- 
mercial loading zones. Where such 
opportunities exist, a city ordinance 
might require that after a certain 
date, downtown buildings provide 
their own commercial loading zones 
and a certain number of parking 
spaces behind buildings, the ratio 
based perhaps on the floor space of 
the building. 

The “downtown fringe” parking 
plan, however, is ideally adapted to 
medium-sized towns where such lots 
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would be within 1,000 feet or so of 
main central-area buildings — the 
longest distance most shoppers are 
willing to walk after leaving their 
cars. 

If possible, the fringe parking lots 
should connect with a major traffic 
artery which loops around the entire 
central business district. This traffic 
“loop” permits cars to circle the 
cowntown area to the point nearest 
their inner destination, before con- 
gesting cramped downtown streets. 
Parking lots alongside the loop would 
encourage cars to park there, in- 
stead of congesting inner streets. 

The loop also acts as a boundary 
to help stabilize central business dis- 
trict values, and as a downtown by- 
pass route for through traffic. Since 
studies have shown that up to one- 
half of all traffic on downtown streets 
in some cities is simply passing 
through the central area to reach an- 
other part of town, a by-pass loop 
will relieve substantially the entire 
downtown traffic congestion problem. 
In doing that, it eases the parking 
problem by requiring less street space 
for moving traffic. 

As we turn to the parking problem 
in cities of five hundred thousand or 
ever, the downtown fringe parking 
plan takes on a different meaning. 
Such facilities generally are not with- 
ini easy walking distance of downtown 
stores. To use them requires that 
transit lines connect with them. 

Detroit, Philadelphia, and several 
other cities, before the war, began 
experiments with such transit and 
parking plans. St. Paul has obtained 
state enabling legislation with such a 
pian in mind, to be financed by a 
downtown parking authority which 
could assess central business property 
to help pay the cost. In such cases 
a low parking fee and low charges 
for a round-trip transit ticket might 
be combined. 

In New York and Chicago many 
commuters and shoppers have for 
years parked their cars in outlying 
sections and continued downtown by 
rapid transit lines. The future with- 
out a doubt will see expansion and 
improvement of such fringe parking 
practices. But in order to induce 
shoppers to park their cars outside 
the downtown area and continue 
downtown by transit lines, the com- 
bined fee must be very small, and 
transit service must be fast and di- 
Teck. 

In any case, there still will remain 
a substantial per cent of shoppers 
who will patronize only those stores 
within 1,000 feet or so of the place 
where they can park their cars. That 
means, in most cities over even one 
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hundred thousand population, that 
off-street parking will be required in 
the heart of the downtown area. 

The basic parking problem lies in 
the neglect both of the city and the 
commercial operator to meet the 
needs of the short-time parker who 
comes downtown to transact business 
This problem must be tackled directly 
by the agency directing the parking 
study. 

Off-street parking rates generally 
are high for the first hour, and not 
much higher for all-day parking. 
Curb-parking time limits seldom are 
well-enforced, so all-day parkers vio- 
late curb limits continually. The curb 
should be left for short-time parkers 
—but this is impossible, from a prac- 
tical point of view, until adequate off- 
street facilities are provided for all- 
day parkers, either in the central area 
or on the fringes and at prices the 
all-day parker will pay. 

The District of Columbia Parking 
Survey in 1940 showed that in the 
central Washington area there were 
25,500 all-day parkers, and a total of 
10,593 curb spaces and 25,345 off- 
street spaces. Because of inadequate 
location and high short-time rates at 
the commercial off-street lots, it was 
almost impossible for the city to en- 
force time limits except on a fraction 
of the curb spaces. A large portion 
of the curb spaces therefore were oc- 
cupied illegally by all-day parkers. 

As a result, only some 10,000 out 
of nearly 36,000 parking spaces were 
available in Washington for short- 
time parkers, and relatively few of 
the short-time spaces were at the 
curb. The short-time parker gener- 
ally had only the off-street commer- 
cial lots and garages to turn to—and 
the commercial lot was not in business 
to handle this short-time patronage. 

The shopper in particular soon 
comes to the conclusion that the 
downtown district is too costly and 
inaccessible, and turns to outlying 
shopping sections where free parking 
is available near the stores. 

Where curb parking is permitted 
downtown, experience has shown that 
the parking meter is more effective 
than the police officer who patrols 
the streets and attempts to catch oyer- 
time parkers by marking tires with 
chalk. The meter has the added ad- 
vantage of bringing in revenue, more 
than to pay the salary of the police 
officer, who then simply watches the 
meter flags to determine who is park- 
ing overtime. 


Spot surveys will indicate whether 
certain blocks should contain meters 
with shorter time limits than one 
hour. By interspersing short-time 
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meters, appropriately marked, we of- 
ten meet special needs of banks and 
other buildings where short stops are 
frequent. 

Meters might well be used in all 
zones where time-parking limits are 
established, the rate dropping to per- 
haps one cent for two-hour parking 
on side streets some distance from 
the heart of the business district. 
Even at one cent for two hours, 
meters more than pay for themselves. 

Curb time limits are seldom en- 
forced except in a few central areas, 
hecause of public resentment and the 
cost of hiring officers to patrol the 
streets. Where they are not to be 
enforced, they should be eliminated 
entirely, with parking permitted all 
day, except possibly during rush 
hours in the morning and evening. 

Prohibiting parking during rush 
hours, besides being essential to traf- 
fic movement on crowded streets, 
also prevents the motorist who works 
downtown, and who arrives early, 
from using all day the space that 
should be reserved for persons who 
come downtown later for business 
and shopping purposes. Rush-hour 
parking violations can be checked 
easily, by police cruising the district 
in cars. 

All revenues from parking meters 
should be used entirely for traffic 
purposes, rather than for general gov- 
ernment purposes. Since they are 
paid by a special group, they should 
be spent to improve traffic and park- 
ing conditions for the benefit of those 
who pay the fees. Many cities use 
parking-meter revenues to help retire 
bonds issued to finance municipal 
parking lots. 

The ideal curb-parking situation 
exists when regulations are well en- 
forced, ticket “fixing” is prevented by 
the triplicate ticket system and civic 
alertness, and when curb-parking 
time limits are such that even at times 
of peak demand there is sufficient ro- 
tation of spaces to permit motorists 
always to find vacant spaces in any 
block downtown where curb parking 
is legal: 

This curb-parking turnover can 
come about only after experimenting 
and observing results under various 
time limits for different sections of 
the downtown area. But with only 
a limited number of curb spaces avail- 
able in the central business areas, they 
should be so timed that they serve 
the greatest possible number of mo- 
torists, and never serve the all-day 
parker. 

Any effort to take the all-day park- 
er off the streets must start with the 
provision of reasonable off-street fa- 
cilities, which also make allowance 





for handling some of the short-time 
parking demand as well. 

True, strict enforcement of curb- 
parking rules drives motorists to off- 
street lots. But, if the off-street lots 
are poorly located, or-too costly, we 
also drive motorists out of the down- 
town district entirely. From a prac- 
tical view, we probably never will 
be able to enforce curb restrictions 
until we make it easy for motorists to 
get to suitable off-street spaces. Once 
that is done, firm enforcement of 
curb rules is essential. Otherwise the 
off-street lots will not be used suf- 
ficiently. : 

There are a number of methods for 
handling off-street parking. We have 
discussed previously the fringe park- 
ing plan, the merchants’ lots for cus- 
tomers, the merchant co - operative 
plan such as that used in Oakland, 
the spaces behind downtown build- 
ings, and the off-street parking spaces 
provided by cities as part of munici- 
pal civic centers. 

In most larger cities, private gar- 
ages and commercial parking lots 
handle the bulk of off-street parking. 
The average commercial parking lot 
is a temporary and poor solution. It 
is created haphazardly with relation 
to parking needs, and usually through 
the removal of a building which was 
not prospering. The building was 
torn down to lower tax assessments. 
The parking lot is installed with no 
permanent improvements, to bring in 
revenue until such time as the owner 
feels it will be more profitable to erect 
a new building on the location. 

The commercial lot caters to the 
all-day parker, and charges as much 
as the traffic will bear. Damaged 
fenders, over-crowded and_ poorly 
maintained lots, are all too often as- 
sociated with the usual private park- 
ing lot. It certainly is not to be re- 
garded as a permanent or desirable 
solution to a permanent and highly 
important problem. 

The older parking garages were 
built for the “carriage trade,” usually 
in the period when the curb was the 
only other parking space and when 
enclosed parking and special attend- 
ants seemed a service worth premium 
rates. 

Such garages usually are assessed 
high on tax rolls, have large operat- 
ing costs, and must charge high fees 
to show a profit. Most of them went 
through several receiverships before 
reaching a paying basis, and many of 
them have suffered greatly from the 
competition offered by parking lots 
created since buildings in the heart of 
town were torn down to reduce tax 
assessments. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 
& MORTALITY DATA 


(Continued from page 17) 
groups, with their relatively low val- 
ues per animal, that show the high 
death rates. 


The irregularity in the rise of the 
death rate in column (4) is presum- 
ably the result of the relative small- 
ness of the numbers involved. Hence 
a simple process of smoothing the 
rise, or the curve as it is usually 
called, was applied by working out a 
3-group moving average for the age 
groups from 5 years on. The result 
is indicated in column (5) and this 
column for the ages covered shows a 
fairly consistent rise in the death rate. 
The bulge in the death rate at or 
about age 3 is thought to be due to 
a temporarily increased rate of death 
during the period when horses are 
broken-in, which process occasionally 
results in accidents and in any case 
places a special strain on the animal 
before it becomes inured to strenu- 
ous work. Hence it was decided not 
to attempt to smooth out this bulge. 


Somewhat more comprehensive 
mortality data based on livestock in- 
surance experience were obtained by 
the Bureau from three insurance as- 
sociations organized near the end of 
the thirties among clients of the 
Farm Security Administration and 
operating respectively in Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. These 
associations also insure mainly work 
animals—horses and mules—belong- 
ing to FSA clients. The data ob- 
tained from these associations cov- 
ered the initial experience of 3 years, 
1939-41, for two of the associations ; 
and the similar experience of 2 years, 
1940-41, for the third association. 

Only with reference to work horses 
and mules was the combined experi- 
ence of these three associations suffi- 
cient in volume to justify presenta- 
tion by age groups. For other classes 
of animals the total figures were as 
follows: Policies on stallions num- 
bered 92 and the losses suffered were 
5; policies on jacks numbered 430 
with the losses numbering 15; and the 
policies on bulls numbered 399 with 
the losses numbering 12. 


The combined experience with 
horses of these three associations 
comprised all told 38,855 “risk years,” 
which could be tabulated. The results 
are shown in Table 2 below. The 
death rates for the ages covered, it 
will be seen, were markedly higher 
throughout than those shown in 
Table 1 for the Ohio association, and 
were very high indeed for the higher 
age groups. Both sets of data con- 
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Table 2 
COMBINED LOSS EXPERIENCE ON HORSES DURING 1939-41, 
BY THREE MUTUAL LIVESTOCK INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Number 

Age insured 
] 165 
2 478 
3 2,857 
4 4,577 
5 5,324 
6 5,786 
7 3,500 
8 4,414 
9 3,731 
10 2,551 
11 1,401 
1Z 1,179 
13 561 
14 S37 
15 141 
All ages 38,855 


tain some experience records for an- 
imals in age groups higher than rep- 
resented in the tables, but the “risk 
years” in these higher age groups 
were considered too few to give sig- 
nificant results. 
e ee @® 

The data obtained for mules from 
the three associations in South Cen- 
tral States were substantially more 
comprehensive than those for horses. 
This experience for ages 1 to 22 in- 
clusive comprised 114,478 “risk 
years” and is shown by age groups 
in Table 3. The death rates here 
indicated for mules, it will be noted, 
are materially lower than those ex- 
perienced by the same three associa- 
tions on horses for the ages covered 
in Table 2. They are nevertheless 
discouragingly high—not only for the 
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With fine stock bred for sale good care and good health are prime considerations 





Number Deathlosses  3-group 
that per 100 moving 
died animals average 
12 7.27 
24 5.02 

234 8.19 
283 6.18 
323 6.07 5.87 
310 5.36 6.12 
371 6.93 6.66 
339 7.68 8.26 
380 10.18 10.28 
331 12.98 12.17 
187 13.35 15.02 
221 18.74 16.99 
106 18.89 19.86 
74 21.96 23.31 
41 29.08 
3,236 8.33 
relatively high age groups which 


were included in this table in spite 
of the rapidly tapering off in num- 
her of risk years, but they begin to 
run relatively high after age 5 or 6 
even in comparison with the corre- 
sponding age groups for horses in 
the Ohio association as shown in 
Table 1. 

Climatic factors no doubt have 
something to do with these relatively 
high death rates for mules as well as 
for horses in these South Central as- 
sociations. That some of the owners 
of animals insured by these associa- 
tions lacked extended experience in 
the care of work stock may have been 
another factor. Finally, the insur- 
ance associations also were new and 
lacking in underwriting experience. 
‘Lhese associations have more recently 
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made certain changes in their rules 
and requirements — the results of 
which should show up in their exper- 
ience data covering later years. It 
should also be remembered that here, 
as in the Ohio sample, the loss rate 
in numbers was considerably higher 
than the rate in terms of dol- 
lars. The loss or death rate for horses 
of all ages shown in Table 2, for ex- 
ample, was 8.33 per cent, while the 
loss rate in dollars on the same ani- 
mals was well below 6 per cent. 

Each of these tables, regardless of 
what may be said of the meagerness 
or lack of adequacy of the data, does 
emphasize the rising death rate with 
advancing age and indicates that this 
rise begins relatively early in the nor- 
mal life span of the class of animals 
uivolved. Even before what might 
be termed “middle age” for a horse 
or a mule the rise in the death rate is 
so relatively pronounced that it is 
difficult to see how it can be ignored 
in any equitable schedule of insurance 
rates. This rising death rate appears 
to be fully as striking in the case of 
mules as it is in the case of horses, 
indicating that the proverbial stub- 
bornness of the mule in no way avails 
against the natural laws reflected in 
mortality tables. 


loss 


Very elaborate analyses of their 
experience have been made and pub- 
lished by some of the European live- 
stock insurance companies. Out- 
standing among such published re- 
ports, so far as the library of the 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture reveals, are those of the Scan- 
dinavian Livestock Insurance Com- 
pany with headquarters in Stockholm, 
Sweden. One of these reports sum- 
marizes and analyzes thé experience 
of the company for the period 1892- 
1930 and contains among other tables 
one giving its loss experience on in- 
sured horses based on a total of 3,- 
357,112 “risk years.” The loss or 
death rates experienced on these in- 
sured horses for ages 1 to 15 years 
inclusive were as follows: 


Deaths 

Age per 100 
1 3.29 
2 1.42 
3 1.35 
4 1.50 
5 1.74 
6 1.94 
7 2.06 
8 2.26 
9 2.34 
10 2.65 
11 2.72 
12 2.98 
13 ie 9 
14 3.39 
15 3.46 


The most striking fact about these 
death rates, when compared with 
those for corresponding ages in 
Tables 1 and 2 or even with those of 
Table 3 for the generally longer 
lived mules, is their relative lowness. 
Obviously, the conditions under 
which work animals insured by this 


Table 3 
COMBINED LOSS EXPERIENCE ON MULES DURING 1939-41, 
BY THREE MUTUAL LIVESTOCK INSURANCE ASSOCI- 
ATIONS IN SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


Death losses 3-group 


Number Number per 100 moving 
Age insured that died animals , average 
l 420 7 2 1.67 
2 1,328 20 1.51 
3 13,633 483 3.54 
4 14,967 388 2.59 
5 11,732 275 2.34 2.64 
6 9,734 291 2.99 3.11 
7 8,726 350 4.01 4.18 
8 9.483 524 5.53 5.55 
9 10,241 727 7.10 7.00 
10 10,063 841 8.36 8.28 
11 7,060 663 9.39 9.36 
12 7,146 739 10.34 10.72 
13 4,357 541 12.42 12.28 
14 2,815 396 14.07 14.04 
15 1,370 214 15.62 15.96 
16 693 126 18.18 17.91 
17 256 51 19.92 18.38 
18 176 30 17.05 18.99 
19 90 18 20.00 18.79 
20 88 17 19.32 20.33 
21 60 13 21.67 21.16 
22 40 9 22.50 
All ages 114,478 6,723 5.87 









company are cared for and used dif- 
fer materially from corresponding 
conditions in this country. More gen- 
eral resort to skilled veterinary serv- 
ice is perhaps one factor in the low 
death rate. Absence of extreme heat 
in the busy harvest season may be 
another factor. 

Other somewhat surprising char- 
acteristics of these death rates are 
(1) the absence of any rise or bulge 
for the period during which the ani- 
mals are usually broken-in, and (2) 
the relative highness of the death rate 
for the first age group compared 
with those for succeeding age groups. 
For the former of these characteris- 
tics no explanation suggests itself ; 
but a probable explanation of the 
death rate for “age 1” is that this age- 
designation is applied differently 
from what it was in the preparation 
of Tables 1, 2, and 3, and that it 
contains more animals still in their 
first year of life. 

The percentage rise in the death 
rates for horses with advancing age, 
however, is about as pronounced in 
the experience of this Scandinavian 
company as it is in that of the Ohio 
association or in the three South Cen- 
tral associations. Only Table 3 for 
mules with its low death rates for the 
sarly ages and its strikingly high 
vates for advanced ages shows a 
steeper rise in mortality than do the 
comprehensive experience data for 
this Scandinavian company. 

There no doubt are various reasons 
for the failure of livestock insurance 
iii the United States to show a more 
consistent and vigorous development. 
What is contended here is that more 
adequate data on loss or mortality 
experience—accompanied by an ad- 
justment of rate schedules to reflect 
such experience, by ages as well as 
by classes of animals and perhaps by 
regions—appears to be one of the re- 
quirements for better progress. 


INSURANCE 
AS COMMERCE 


(Continued from page 7) 








which must be accomplished, the 
challenge tossed in their laps by Con- 
eress. can be met. But if state ad- 
ministrators insist upon _ practices 
which are locally desirable but have 
10 direct relationship to public wel- 
fare, and if insurance executives at- 
tempt to withhold from regulation 
phases of insurance which obviously 
should be regulated, we shall have 
ahead of us many years of uncer- 
tainty, bickering and litigation. 

All this means that whether we 
like it or not we must all accept the 
new rules and play ball. 

















NEW YORK STANDARD 
FIRE POLICY 


(Continued from nage 15) 


bullion, casts, curiosities, dies, draw- 
ings, implements, jewels, manuscripts, 
medals, models, patterns, pictures, 
scientific apparatus, signs, store or 
office furniture or fixtures, sculpture, 
tools or property held on storage or 
for repairs “unless liability is spe- 
cifically assumed thereon’’. Since the 
i886 policy does not require that 
these items must be mentioned by 
name, it has been customary for many 
forms used with this policy to state 
simply that “liability is specifically 
assumed on all property mentioned in 
lines 39 to 41 of this policy’, or some 
similar wording. 


This language does not meet the 
requirements of the 1943 policy, 
which states that the “excepted prop- 
erty”, if it is to be insured, must be 
“named in writing”. However, since 
only bullion and manuscripts are ex- 
cepted in the 1943 contract, it does 
not take much space to mention them. 


While many of the conditions of 
the 1886 policy are similar to those 
in the 1918 contract, there is an im- 
portant difference. Under the latter 
policy, many of the violations, such 
as other insurance, vacancy beyond 
10 days, etc., suspend insurance while 
that condition exists. The 1886 pol- 
icy, however, becomes void under 
those conditions and remains void, 
even if the condition is removed. Be- 
cause of this, it is customary to at- 
tach to many special forms used with 
the 1886 policy a so-called “breach 
of warranty” clause. This clause 
provides, in effect that a breach of 
conditions shall void the policy only 
during the time that the breach ex- 
ists. It thus more or less converts 
the 1886 policy conditions to those 
of the 1918 policy. 


Since the 1943 policy is void only 
in case of fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion or concealment of a material 
fact, and is suspended under only two 
conditions — increase of hazard and 
vacancy or unoccupancy beyond 60 
days—this part of the “breach of 
warranty” clause is obviously unnec- 
essary in forms used with it. 


“Breach of warranty” clauses fre- 
quently also state that a breach shall 
apply only to the building or fire di- 
vision (or property within it) in 
which the breach occurs. Where 
blanket insurance is written on sev- 
eral buildings or the contents of sev- 
eral, or other combination, there 
seems to be no reason why this part 
of the “breach of warranty” clause 
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should not be continued with the 1943 
policy. 

Since the 1886 policy does not spe- 
cifically cover damage caused by re- 
moval of insured property when en- 
dangered by fire, some forms used 
with this old contract provide to this 
effect. Court decisions under the 
1886 policy made these provisions un- 
necessary—though a few people still 
insisted on them—and they are out 
of place in forms used with the 1943 
policy, which covers removal damage 
in its insuring clause. 


Recapitulation 


To sum up the above statements, 
the following clauses, common with 
older policies, are not needed in forms 
attached to the 1943 New York stand- 
ard fire policy: 

Lightning Clause. 

Civil Authority Clause. 

Other Insurance Permit. 

Alterations and Repairs Permit. 

Night Operations Permit. 

Cease Operations Permit. 

Chattel Mortgage Permit. 

Fallen Building Clause Waiver. 

Permit for Building to be on Leased 

Ground (and other permits relating 

to unconditional and sole ownership 

clauses). 

10. Permit for Foreclosure Proceedings. 

11. Vacancy and Unoccupancy Permit 
(unless permission for more than 60 
days is involved). 

12. Noon Clause (used with 1886 policy 
only). 

13. Breach of Warranty Clause (1886 
policy only—the portion converting 
“voiding” conditions into “suspend- 
ing” conditions). 

On the other hand, the electrical 
apparatus clause is still needed and 
so is the work and materials clause. 
Likewise, if desired, the part of the 
breach of warranty clause confining 
the effect of a breach to one building 
or fire division is still in order. 


OOON Nur tv 


Ownership Features 

We mentioned previously that the 
lack of the “moral hazard” provisions 
in the 1943 policy may have caused 
some insurance men to feel they did 
ot need to pay any attention to the 
ownership of the insured property 
when using the 1943 policy. The re- 
verse is decidedly the case. 

It is true that the 1943 policy does 
not become void if the interest of the 
insured is other than unconditional 
and sole ownership. However, the 
first page of the policy states that it 
shall not cover for more than the in- 
terest of the insured. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the insured is the owner of 
a half interest in the insured prop- 
erty—joint tenant or tenant in com- 
mon—and only he is named as in- 
sured, the policy will not be abso- 
lutely void, as the courts repeatedly 
held the older policies to be. On the 
other hand, since the 1943 policy is 
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an “interest policy”, the company un- 
der these circumstances would be jus- 
tified in paying only half the loss to 
the insured. 

Obviously, it is important to check 
ownership carefully and to name 
every party, having an interest as in- 
sured. Since the policy refers to the 
interest “of the insured”, it is debat- 
able whether some expression in the 
form that the interest of various 
parties, such as subsidiary corpora- 
tions, is covered will suffice. To be 
on the safe side, it is better to men- 
tion all as insureds. If the list is too 
long, perhaps the best procedure is 
to state, after the name of the prin- 
cipal party, something like “‘see form” 
or “‘see endorsement”. The provision 
referring to other interests should 
then state carefully that these inter- 
ests are covered “as insureds”. This 
should settle the matter without argu- 
ment. 

In all probability, this “interest” 
feature will cause some interesting 
court decisions in the future, partic- 
ularly where mortgage interests are 
involved and a standard mortgage 
clause is not used. There is no need 
to discuss them now, as nothing defi- 
nite is known, but this feature may 
turn out to be the most debatable 
point of the 1943 policy. 


AN INCH SAVES A LIFE 
(Continued from page 8) 

results. Jn the early days of the 
Michigan program in 1944 a large 
proportion of cars failed to meet the 
test. During the latter days of the 
program, a much higher proportion 
of the cars were found to have ade- 
auate brakes. Undoubtedly many 
people were impelled to make this 
simple check for themselves and were 
warned, of the condition of their 
brakes. 





Wartime difficulties in securing re- 
pairs of all kinds have influenced 
many people to believe that brake re- 
pairs could not be secured. Before 
entering upon the program, the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of 
Police talked with motor vehicle man- 
ufacturers and repair men to deter- 
mine whether brake repairs could be 
made. It was found that adequate 
materials are available for brake up- 
keep and repair. It may not always 
be possible for a man to enter a gar- 
age and have his brakes repaired 
within the next hour, but if appoint- 
ments are made, the brakes can be 
maintained in practically any com- 
munity in the United States. 

The seriousness of the motor ve- 
hicle accident problem is indicated by 
the thousands of deaths as a result of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PROVISIONAL INSURANCE 
LOSS ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


sight of the insurance agent upon 
whom the policyholder is depending. 
It is the intention of the form to in- 
sure the total value of the property, 
but it rests with the policyholder 
through his monthly report of values 
as to whether he gets the full benefit 
from this form of insurance. Cost is 
not value and the assured who reports 
his values today based on his costs of 
yesterday is not going to be fully re- 
imbursed should he sustain a loss. 
In other words, inventory values 
should be carefully scrutinized each 
month and appreciation over original 
costs should be estimated and included 
in the monthly report of values. It 
must be remembered that fluctuations 
are automatically covered between re- 
porting dates only. There is a loss 
in process of adjustment at the pres- 
ent time over which there is a dis- 
agreement on this very point. The 
assured has added $17,000 to his 
claim, contending that it will take 
that much more today to replace the 
destroyed merchandise than the cost 
his books reflect. The adjusters are 
not disputing the appreciation in cost 
but they are, in our opinion, right- 
tully contending that the major por- 
tion of this increase in price occurred 
ptior to assured’s last report. They 
are willing to recognize that propor- 
tion of the increase that cari be estab- 
lished as having occurred after the 
last report. When this adjustment is 
concluded, however, there will un- 
doubtedly be a penalization for not 
reporting that portion of the increase 
which the adjusters can establish oc- 
curred prior to the last statement of 
values filed by the assured. 


In normal times the premium ad- 
justment reporting form is_ tailor- 
made for the merchant whose inven- 
tory fluctuates sharply. His values 
could be at low ebb in January, in- 
crease for the Spring trade, drop off 
abruptly during the hot summer 
nionths, and reach a high peak for 
the Christmas shopper but through 
these various periods during the year 
his fluctuations were protected. This 
same merchant today has the added 
problem of price fluctuations to which 
the reporting form, as we have illus- 
trated, is a definite answer. 


As previously mentioned, we be- 
lieve that the principal difficulty in 
connecton with provisional insurance 
loss adjustments is brought about by 
penalization of the assured through 
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operation of the Full Reporting 
Clause. It is our opinion the main 
cause of misunderstanding and con- 
sequent under reporting of values is 
the fact the local agent confines his 
sales talk to either the owner or ex- 
ecutive and spends no time with the 
bookkeeper. 

When an assured’s policies are 
changed from specific to provisional, 
the whole business is dumped into the 
bookkeeper’s lap and the bookkeeper 
is led to believe that it is a very simple 
matter to make reports of value. 
When a loss occurs and the assured 
is penalized for under reporting, 
there is an unpleasant feeling all 
around unless the adjuster is a past 
master in diplomacy. The _ book- 
keeper is “on the spot” for having un- 
der reported values and causing his 
employer a loss. Both the assured 
and the bookkeeper are displeased 
with the agent for not having gone 
into more detail with respect to the 
reports of value. In turn, the ad- 
juster receives the brunt of the dis- 
pleasure of not only the assured and 
the bookkeeper, but also the local 
agent. 

We have had experience with many 
bookkeeping systems, but we have yet 
to find one where data could be taken 
directly from the books and used— 
without alterations—to make a true 
report of value under a provisional 
form. As we have pointed out, there 
are so many ways in which insurable 
value can be overlooked that we 
would strongly recommend the local 
agent spend as much time—if not 
more—with the bookkeeper than he 
does with the assured. There is not 
only the possibility of a misunder- 
standing in a loss adjustment to con- 
sider, but there is also the point that 
the majority of risks do not burn and, 
assuming the same percentage of un- 
der reporting on the unburned risks, 
there mut be a large loss of premium 
income and subsequent commissions. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

motor vehicle accidents in 1944. Over 
800,000 persons were injured in the 
same way. The conservation of ex- 
isting passenger cars is another im- 
portant factor. Accidents due to poor 
brakes are likely to be serious to both 
passenger and automobile. It is now 
impossible to replace the cars which 
are taken off the road as a result of 
serious accidents. 

While early accident statistics for 
1945 show a reduction in traffic fatal- 
ities, it is believed that this is partly 
due to the reduction in the number of 
cars. It is estimated that there are 





more than a million fewer cars reg- 
istered now than there were a year 
ago. The accident fatality rate per 
hundred million miles of travel was 
higher in 1944 than in 1943 and early 
statistics show that this rate of traffic 
fatalities is still increasing. Adequate 
brakes were never more important 
than today, and the police of the na- 
tion are making a determined’ effort 
to make this clear to the motoring 
public. 





LOCAL PARKING 
PROBLEM SOLUTIONS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Cities which have studied the park- 
ing problem intensively are coming 
more and more to the conclusion that 
a city parking Authority is the first 
step to ultimate solution of a problem 
that independent private and public 
action thus far has muffed badly. 


Such an Authority, at minimum, 
would conduct studies of the parking 
problem and point out places where 
private solutions will be profitable 
and will serve a need. It also would 
take public action to acquire parking 
spaces in areas where private action 
cannot or will not meet needs. 

Public lots might be limited to 
fringe locations, where very low-cost 
facilities would be provided. Once 
such lots prove they can succeed they 
might be turned over to private en- 
terprise, under suitable regulations. 


It is probable in most cities, how- 
ever, that private enterprise never can 
solve the short-time parking problem 
fully without public assistance of 
some kind. So the parking Authority 
might be empowered to acquire land 
by condemnation, to set up special tax 
assessment districts, to regulate park- 
ing facilities, and prorate parking 
costs that will be charged to the city, 
the motorist, and the benefited prop- 
erty owner. 


Cities that are planning now for 
immediate postwar construction of 
improved traffic facilities should give 
equal attention to provision and prop- 
er location of large off-street parking 
terminals. 

How the problem is solved must be 
a matter for local decision and ac- 
tion. That action should be under 
way now—surveys, plans, acquiring 
of land, arranging for private or pub- 
lic financing, and preparing for con- 
struction. Otherwise, the postwar 
traffic improvements may be a tragic 
waste of money and the future of the 
downtown district a sad prospect to 
behold. 
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INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
CQUtC£ 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 

















HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 


The Policy Back of ,the Policy: 


HAT kid doesn’t get a thrill out 
of “playing store’? Toy tele- 
phone, pad and pencil, a cash register 
with a bell that rings—that’s all the young business man 


needs. He has no other problems. 


But with grown folks it’s different. They “play for 
keeps.” Mistakes can mean disaster. Accidents can spell 
ruin. That’s why the many types of protection offered by 
Hardware Mutuals have meant salvation to thousands of 


individuals, families, and businesses. 


Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy helps reduce 


industrial accidents and losses through expert safety en- 


Our way of doing business that 
makes your interests our 
first consideration. 


gineering. It helps cement employe 
good-will through prompt, fair settle- 
ment of claims when accidents do oc- 
cur. It eliminates the danger of financial disaster from 
automobile accident, fire, burglary, personal liability. It 
has meant sizable dividend savings to policyholders, which 
since organization total over $93,000,000. 


Hardware Mutuals full-time representatives are within 
easy reach in practically every community in the United 
States. Let our local representative explain the many ad- 
vantages and savings available to you through the unique 


policy back of the policy. 


teen oe rt ft a Hardware Mutual 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin a S 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


Casualty and Fire Insurance 








